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Notice.— With this week’s number of the “ SpecTATOR ” is issued, 
gratis, an Eight-Page Supplement, containing the Half-Yearly Index 
and Title-Page,—i.e., from January 4th to June 27th, 1896, inclusive, 


NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


——————— 
N Friday, July 10th, Mr. William Jennings Bryan, ex-Con- 
gressman for Nebraska, was “nominated for President” 
by the Democratic Convention at Chicago. The New York 
delegates declined to vote, as also did some of the New England 
representatives. At the first ballot Mr. Bland held the 
chief place with Mr. Bryan second. At the second ballot, how- 
ever, it was evident that those lower in the scale were going 
to give their votes to Mr. Bryan, and by the fourth ballot it was 
seen that the tide was flowing so strongly in his favour that 
there could be but one result. The fifth ballot gave him the 
necessary two-thirds majority. The nomination was then 
made unanimous. The tumult of delight with which his 
victory was hailed was beyond all precedent. On the following 
day—i.e., Saturday last—the Convention finished its work by 
naming Mr. Arthur Sewall, of Maine, for Vice-President. Mr. 
Sewall, who is described as “a millionaire ship-builder and 
ship-owner,” is also a bank president and railway director. 
His choice is due to the desire of the party managers to have 
“an Eastern end to their ticket,” and to prove that they are 
mot sectional. 


We have tried to describe elsewhere the effect of the 
‘Chicago eruption, and will only give here an outline of Mr. 
Bryan’s career as it is described in the New York Herald of 
Saturday last. Mr. Bryan, we are told, was born in Salem, 
Marion County, Illinois, March 19th, 1860. He attended public 
school until fifteen years of age, spending his vacations 
on the farm. In 1875 he entered Whipple Academy, at 
Jacksonville, Illinois, and Illinois College, Jacksonville, in 
1877, and there completed a classical course and was 
graduated with the highest honoursin 1881. He then attended 
Union College of Law, Chicago, Illinois, for two years. 
In 1889 he went to Nebraska and became a member of 
the firm of Talbot and Bryan. He never held any office 
till he was elected to Congress, where he sat during two 
Congresses. Mr. Bryan has announced his policy as being 
“in favour of electing Senators by a popular vote and for a 
tariff for revenue only; an Income-tax as a permanent part 
of the fiscal system; the immediate restoration of the free 
and unlimited coinage of gold and silver at the present ratio 
of 16 to 1; against a second Presidential term; for a liberal 
pension policy ; the operation of the telegraph by the Govern- 
ment in connection with the postal system; the strict control 
‘of the railroads and other public corporations; and the appli- 
‘cation of the principle of arbitration.” 








Prince Bismarck’s organ, the Hamburger Nachrichten, has 
‘published another article on the Triple Alliance which declares 


the Alliance. There must be no using of thumbscrews to 
force her to increase her military efforts. That is probably 
sound sense. It contains, however, admissions which will not 
be lost on our diplomatists. We could at a pinch offer Italy 
terms which would induce her to leave the Triple Alliance. If 
Germany presses us too hard in Africa or elsewhere, it may 
become necessary to offer those terms. 


The French National Féte was celebrated on Tuesday. 
While the President of the Republic was driving to the 
review he was fired at by a man in the crowd. The police at 
once seized the culprit, but on examination it was found that 
the revolver which he had used was only loaded with blank 
cartridges. It appears that he was dismissed some time ago 
by the municipality in whose employ he was, and that he fired 
at the President in order to draw attention to his case. The 
crowd were very much enraged at the attempt, and tried to 
lynch the assassin, as they believed him, falling on him with 
cries of “A mort! A mort!” All is well that ends well, and 
we sincerely congratulate M. Faure on his escape. It is clear, 
however, that police precautions are of little use. The man 
fired twice before he was arrested, and had his revolver been 
loaded M. Faure might have shared the fate of his predecessor. 


The situation in Crete continues as bad as ever. The 
Assembly was opened on Monday by Georgi Pasha Berovitch, 
the Governor-General, accompanied by Abdullah Pasha, the 
Military Governor. An unfortunate impression was, it is re- 
ported, produced by the reading of the inaugural address in the 
Turkish language, Greek being prescribed by the Constitution. 
The Christian Deputies immediately protested. The fact 
that the Military Governor officially took part in the 
ceremony also gave rise to much comment. The Mahommedan 
and the Christian delegates seem unable to come to any 
agreement,—the Christians, not unnaturally, being in sym- 
pathy with the insurgent chiefs. The Christians have, 
besides, drawn up a very drastic scheme for the political 
organisation of the island, which the Mahommedans consider 
would be very injurious to them. Meantime the insurgents, 
who have been reinforced from Greece, and who have plenty 
of arms and ammunition, seem in no mood to surrender, and 
in all probability there will be further fighting. 


Our Foreign Office has received a not very pleasant snab. 
A Committee of Englishmen raised a sum of money to be 
spent in relieving the distress arising from the disturbances 
in Crete. Naturally enough, they thought that the British 
Consul would be the proper person to distribute it, To this 
course they obtained the sanction of the Foreign Secretary 
and of the Sultan. Next, a small mixed Committee of 
Mahommedans and Christians was appointed to assist the 
Consul, and to make it clear that the distribution was to be 
impartial. But when all seemed going so well, the European 
Powers, who seem not to have heard of the maxim, De minimis, 
suddenly intervened and forbade the distribution. Lord 
Salisbury has accordingly been obliged to inform the Com- 
mittee that the British Consul cannot for the present be 








permitted to take any part in distributing their funds. Ger- 
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many, France, Austria, Russia, and Italy have joined in 
protesting against the proposed participation of M. Biliotti 
in the bestowal of the doles, “on the ground that such action 
on his part is liable to be misinterpreted.” The importance 
of the incident must not, of course, be exaggerated. It is 
very probable, as the Times suggests, that “the diplomatic 
malady known as morbus Consularis has had more to do with 
the matter than high politics.” Still, it is not agreeable to 
note that whatever England does in regard to the Eastern 
question is suspect. Though it sounds so madly ridiculous, 
the Continent really appears to think we have designs on 
Crete. 


Two memorials of great men who had been contemporaries, 
and as contemporaries had taken the most opposite lines in 
religious belief, were inaugurated on Wednesday,—a statue to 
Cardinal Newman outside the Brompton Oratory, and a bust 
to Dr. Arnold in Westminster Abbey. It would be difficult 
now to say which of the two did most to revive religious feeling 
in England, Newman by the depth and beauty of his Oxford 
sermons, his “ Apologia pro Vita Sua,” and his other writings, 
or Arnold by his services in Rugby Chapel, and the great effect 
produced on the whole English world by Stanley’s vivid and 
delightful picture of the man. The Duke of Norfolk was sup- 
ported by the Bishop of Emmaus and also by many Anglicans, 
Dean Lake, Lord Lingen, and others, who gave the heartiest 
testimony to the great Cardinal’s marvellous influence over 
the Oxford men of his day; while Dean Bradley in West- 
minster Abbey bore witness to the strange power of Dr. 
Arnold’s character and the love he had inspired in so many of 
his pupils. He, no doubt, was the chief of those “rigorous 
teachers” who seized the youth of his son, the great poet, 
“and purged its faith and trimmed its fire, showed him the 
high white star of truth, there bade him gaze and there 
aspire,” and who thus acquired a second great organ of in- 
fluence over the English world. And as for Newman, did he 
not possess himself of the spirit of Dr. Church, the great 
Dean of St. Paul’s, and through him bring to bear on the 
Anglican mind all the higher influence of which his transi- 
tion to the Church of Rome had temporarily deprived 
him? Perhaps, after all, widely as the two careers diverged, 
there was more of common spiritual endeavour in the two 
men’s actual lives, than any one who only knew how 
passionately Arnold at one time denounced the Oxford 
“ Newmania” could possibly have surmised. 


The third reading of the Bili legalising marriage with a 
deceased wife’s sister was carried in the Lords yesterday 
week by a majority of 38 (142 to 104) against the Duke 
of Argyll, who had moved its rejection. He maintained 
that affinity and consanguinity should stand on precisely 
the same footing as disqualifying for marriage—an im- 
possible demand to our thinking—for he might just as 
well maintain that the Jewish law requiring a brother to 
marry his brother’s widow in case of there being no offspring 
would have been no more revolting to natural feeling, if it 
had been her own brother instead of her husband’s brother 
who had been so required to marry her. The requirement 
that affinity and consanguinity can possibly be put on the 
same footing, is simply and intrinsically impossible. We do 
not suppose that the Bill can pass the Commons this Session, 
but we believe that if it could,—without, of course, requiring 
clergymen to solemnise such a marriage against their con- 
science,—it would bring about a very great improvement in 
the law of marriage, and one especially for the advantage of 
the working class. 


Sir John Gorst brought forward the Education Estimates 
yesterday week in a very short speech in which he explained 
that the expenditure on elementary education last year had 
exceeded the expenditure in the previous year by £275,000, 
and that for this year the expenditure would be £7,122,218, 
or £186,000 of estimated increase on last year’s expenditure. 
He lamented earnestly the party spirit with which the Educa- 
tion question was discussed, and anticipated that we should 
never come up to our rivals in France and Germany unless 
the subject was discussed in a different spirit. A more liberal 
expenditure on training colleges and on teachers was greatly 
needed, as we are at present obliged to accept a considerable 
number of ill-qualified teachers, because we have no better 


curious account of the leaps and bounds with which the 
teaching of the laundry business to girls is now expanding, 
Bettveen 1894 and 1895 the number of girls instructed in the 
laundry business had increased from 7,338 to 11,720, and it 
was evident that the teaching of laundry work was only 
beginning. The discussion which followed was not specially 
interesting, and the vote, of course, was agreed to, 


Sir William Harcourt moved the adjournment of the House 
.on Wednesday during Mr. Balfour's absence from indig. 
position, in order to extract from the Government a definite 
answer concerning the course of public business,—and 
especially with relation to the Irish Land Bill. It was not 
a very fortunate opportunity for a course which Sir William 
Harcourt declared apologetically that he had never taken 
before, when the absence of the Leader of the House 
rendered it impossible that he should hear what that 
Leader intended to do. And though the Irish party, who 
are never so happy as when they are the chief subjects 
of interest and debate, extolled him for this proceeding, 
it did not lead to any clear or useful end. Mr. Gerald 
Balfour did, however, indicate that the end of the Session 
was not to be so absolutely limited by a hard and fast 
date that a few days might not be borrowed from the 
holidays if there appeared any real hope of passing the Bill 
without the amendments which the Government had intro- 
duced to define better the real meaning of some of the clauses, 
though the Irish party had indicated their dislike of these 
elucidations. The discussion led to a rather curious scene 
between Mr. Chamberlain, who led the House in Mr. Balfour’s 
absence (as, indeed, he has done before), and Mr. T. W. 
Russell, who was too eager to make it known how much 
further he, as an Ulster man, had wished the Bill to 
go in favour of the Ulster tenants. Mr. Chamberlain 
interrupted Mr. Dillon’s interruption to deny that he had ever 
intimated that Mr. T. W. Russell accepted the Irish Land 
Bill as final, and was going on, we presume, to say that 
“whether it went as far as Mr. Russell would go or not” it 
was, to Mr. Russell’s mind, a useful Bill, when Mr. Russell 
interrupted him rather roughly with the words “I said it 
did not” [go as far as I wished it to go, a snub to his 
temporary leader which was not well considered. Mr. 
Russell is a high-minded and able man, but he wants. 
patience. On the whole, Mr. Dillon and the Anti-Parnellites 
generally,—Mr. Healy excepted,—supported the Opposition in 
throwing cold water on the hope of passing the Land Bill, 
while the Parnellites and Mr. Healy did their best to promote: 
the chance of passing it. Sir W. Harcourt finally withdrew 
his motion for adjournment, after pulling up the flower by 
the root to see how it was growing. 


On Thursday Mr. Balfour reappeared in the House of 
Commons and was received with great cheering. However, 
nothing further was said about the time which might be 
devoted to the Irish Land Bill should it appear likely that it 
might be carried by some brief extension of the Session; and 
the debate on the Committee stage, so far as it was continued 
on Thursday night, was not particularly hopeful. Mr. Balfour 
wished to postpone Clause 4 and take it up at the close of the 
Committee stage, but to this Colonel Saunderson greatly 
objected, as he held that on the form which Clause 4, which 
deals with tenants’ improvements, might ultimately assume, 
would depend his support or resistance to the measure. It is 
evident that the divergence between the views of the land- 
lords and the tenants is the great danger before the Bill, and 
the wish for delay looks as if the negotiations between the 
Government and the rival Irish sections were still going on. 
We trust that if the Irish landlords resolve to defeat the Bill, 
they may not find that by doing so they have jumped from 
the frying-pan into the fire. : 


The correspondents of the Daily Telegraph continue to send 
alarming telegrams from Rhodesia. Telegraphing on Tuesday, 
the Bulawayo correspondent declares that the Mafeking road 
“appears to be closed,” that fifteen hundred friendlies have 
revolted, that the people are living on tinned meats, that all 
building contracts have been cancelled, and that “ most of the 
population are preparing to leave.” The news from Salisbury 
and Fort Charter is also said to be very bad. It is further 
stated that Sir F. Carrington is preparing an early general 
attack, but, adds the correspondent, “our forces are certainly 
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inadequate.” Another telegram from Fort Figtree declares 
that more than half the Afrikander Corps have left the 
country “on account of the non-fulfilment of the promise of 
the Chartered Company in reference to land grants.” For- 
tunately there is good reason to believe that all this excited 
and alarmist telegraphing is much exaggerated, and that the 
situation is in reality improving, not growing worse. Those 
in a position to know the facts declare that the armed force 
on the spot is quite adequate to deal with the rebellion, and 
that there is no ground for uneasiness. Meantime it is 
interesting to note that “ Willoughby’s Syndicate” has 
bought a farm six miles out of Bulawayo for £7,500. Let us 
hope that the natives will hear of and understand the trans- 
action, and that the effect upon them will be as depressing 
as it was on the Carthaginians when they heard that the 
land on which Hannibal’s tent stood had been sold by auction 
in Rome “at normal rates.” 


On Wednesday, during the consideration of the Finance 
Bill, Sir William Harcourt showed his fairness and courage 
as a politician and his soundness as a financier in a very able 
speech on the Land-tax. There was, he said, a great deal of 
misconception as to the origin and character of the tax, and 
these misconceptions had led to conclusions which could not 
be supported. The name was inappropriate. It never was a 
Land-tax in the true sense of the word, but a continuation 
of the subsidies of the Commonwealth. ‘It was clear from 
the early receipts of the tax that the first charge was upon 
personalty, and that the residue only fell upon the land.” The 
present state of the Land-tax Sir William Harcourt showed 
to be most absurd and unfair. In 1832 the Land-tax on 
personalty was given up, and in 1876 the Land-tax on official 
salaries was surrendered. He did not entirely approve of 
the Government scheme, but he thought it was not unjust. 
Sir William Harcourt was for this frank and manly speech 
most savagely and most unfairly attacked by the Radicals, 
who think that landlords are vermin, and that there 
should be no law for them. Dr. Wallace said that the 
man who had been a mighty hunter of landlords before 
the country had become a mere landlord’s jackal. Ultimately 
the clause reducing the maximum charge for Land-tax to 1s. 
in the pound was carried by 155 votes (258 to 103). 


On Tuesday the London County Council discussed the 
proposal of the Establishment Committee to seek Parlia- 
mentary powers to acquire, at an estimated cost of £813,000, 
a triangular piece of land in Trafalgar Square and Spring 
Gardens, and to build there a new county hall. Sir John 
Lubbock supported the scheme, but suggested as an amend- 
ment the substitution of “ offices” for “county hall.” Lord 
Farrer, with his usual courage and good sense, opposed the 
proposal and condemned the site as too near Westminster. 
The Council would be doing a great wrong to the London of 
the future if they selected this site; whilst others like 
Christ’s Hospital and Clare Market had not even been con- 
sidered. They might also consider whether a site might 
not be secured on the south side of the river. Mr. Burns 
took the other side in a somewhat passionate speech. Ulti- 
mately, however, thé proposal as amended by Sir John 
Lubbock was carried by a majority of 18 (64 to 46 votes). 
We agree with Lord Farrer that if London is to have a huge 
municipal palace, it should be placed not at Charing Cross, 
but in some part of London which has a greater need of fine 
buildings. At the same time we can understand the hard- 
worked Councillors liking so very accessible a place as 
Charing Cross, It is doubtless the place in all London most 
easily and cheaply reached. 


On Saturday afternoon Sir Walter Besant unveiled a 
stained-glass window in memory of Philip Massinger,—the 
first of the series of memorial windows to the great dramatic 
writers of the Elizabethan age to be placed in the nave of the 
old Priory Church of St. Saviour, Southwark. The window 
has for its subject “The Virgin-Martyr.” The lower panel 
contains a representation of Dorothea (the Virgin-Martyr), 
the middle a scene from the drama, while in the top panel is 
a medallion of Massinger. “In his writings,” said Sir Walter 
Besant, “Massinger was, perhaps, less stately and less im- 
passioned than some of his fellows, but he was more restrained, 
perhaps more natural, and certainly less extravagant. His 


executed.” That is a very fair estimate of Massinger. Un- 
doubtedly “The Virgin-Martyr” is a great play. There is 
a nobility as well as a wholesomeness about it which de- 
serves all praise. 


At the annual meeting of the British School of Athens on 
Monday Mr. John Morley, who was needlessly apologetic in 
taking the chair, modestly said that he was not quite so 
destitute of the right to speak te an assembly of Greek 
scholars as the Louvain professor mentioned by Goldsmith, 
who told a vagabond scholar, with aspirations to make his living 
by teaching Greek, that he himself had never learned Greek and 
had never missed it, had obtained a doctor’s cap and gown 
without Greek, ten thousand florins a year without Greek, and 
a good appetite equally without Greek. For his own part, said 
Mr. Morley, thanks to Oxford, he was not in so sad a 
plight ; and he knew of no greater refreshment than reading 
the great masterpieces of Greek literature. He regretted 
much that Oxford and Cambridge, who had lost large revenues 
by the agricultural depression, could afford so little help to 
the British School of Athens, but he hoped that some African 
millionaire might endow the English research into Greek 
archeology. For nothing but some familiarity with the 
ancient art of the Greeks could really revive adequately the 
picture of the most beautiful aspects of Greek life. Unfor- 
tunately the great African millionaires are not usually the 
persons most likely to attach the true value to this stimu- 
lating side of archzological research. 


On Thursday the question of the Indian troops at Suakin 
was debated in the House of Lords, Lord Onslow moving the 
necessary motion in a sensible and workmanlike speech. Of 
the ex-Indian Governors in the House, Lord Reay and to 
some extent Lord Northbrook, were against the Government 
proposal, and Lord Lansdowne for it. The Duke of Argyll, 
as ex-Secretary of State, supported the policy of the Cabinet. 
Lord Salisbury’s speech was able, and contained an amusing 
piece of contemporary history. When the Soudan expedition 
was first contemplated Lord Salisbury informed the House 
that he received a communication from the Sultan of Turkey 
offering to defend Suakin if we found it necessary to leave 
that place, “ but that offer I declined.” Lord Salisbury wisely 
insisted that these constant discussions must be put an end to. 
Early in the year, said Lord Salisbury, he laid before his 
colleagues a proposal for the appointment of a tribunal, which 
should be so impartially composed as to obtain the confidence 
of the taxpayers of both England and India, which should 
consider the relative interests and rights of the two portions 
of the Empire. When, however, they came to consider the 
details of the proposal they reached the conclusion that they 
could not carry such a scheme into effect until the Royal 
Commission, now considering the question of Imperial 
Defence, had made their report. 


Lord Rosebery maintained that the arguments as to the in- 
terest of India in Egypt proved too much, because if carried to 
its logical conclusion it would burden India with the whole of 
our Mediterranean charges. It would not be difficult to prove 
that all our Mediterranean interests are in the main connected 
with India. No doubt; but then statesmanship is the art of 
not pressing matters to logical conclusions. The Government 
papers even deserted them on this question, said Lord Rose- 
bery. Only the Daily Telegraph supported them. Lord Rose- 
bery evidently does not read the Spectator. Ultimately the 
resolution was carried by a majority of 52 (92 to 40). 


Mr. Laurier, the new Canadian Premier, took office last 
Saturday. A speech made by him at a dinner given to 
the officers of the North-American Squadron shows how 
absurdly unfair were the accusations of disloyalty brought 
against him by his political opponents. “One thing,” said 
he, “I can promise to do,—I shall endeavour to do my best to 
do my duty by Canada, and not only by the Dominion but 
also by the Empire.” Mr. Laurier went on to assure his 
hearers that England could always rely upon Canada for 
support, and that there was under the flag no people more 
attached to the British Crown. ‘“‘ We are free in Canada, and 
we are loyal because we are free.” 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE SET-OFFS AGAINST LARGE MAJORITIES. 


E are beginning to see a good many of the dis- 
advantages of large majorities, which, indeed, are 
more serious than it is easy for the people at large to 
realise. It is evident, for example, that so far as moral 
effect goes, when a Government with an original majority 
of 150 obtains only a majority of 75, they are as much 
discouraged and their foes as much elated, as when a 
Government with an original majority of 40 obtains only 
a majority of 20. Indeed, we are not sure that the dis- 
couragement among their own people and the elation 
among their foes is not even greater. For when a really 
great triumph seems to be disappearing there is a conscious- 
ness of something like mysterious collapse in the result 
which is not felt in the attenuation of a majority which was 
irom the first recognised as inadequate and dispiriting. 
The effect of all changes of opinion is relative, not absolute. 
No one thinks of the loss of the half of a small majority 
with the same dismay or delight with which the loss of 
che half of a very large majority is contemplated. When 
Israel, as the waters ebbed, found their enemies dead on 
the sea-shore, they recognised the interference of some 
iighty invisible power, because their previous situation 
tad seemed so forlorn and hopeless. And there is some- 
thing of the same effect felt where a great host appears, as 
it by a kind of magic, to be dwindling to very moderate 
dimensions. It is the leaps and bounds by which the host 
dwindles that affect the imagination. If the half of a 
mighty army is spirited away, why should not the other 
half also pass like a dream? All the defeated party’s 
sense of the hopelessness of the situation vanishes, and 
while the majority tremble as if they had seen a ghost, 
the triumphant minority begin to think and talk with 
sudden contempt of the foe who had hitherto seemed so 
formidable. It is impossible to doubt that the sense of 
disgust among the bewildered majority, and of exultation 
among the suddenly cheered and renovated minority, is 
far greater than would be produced by a similar change 
effected in a minute majerity who were from the very first 
fighting with the expectation of an early defeat. When 
the pass of Thermopyle was forced, even the dying heroes 
who defended it expired with a glow of satisfaction on 
their faces. But when the Persians fled at Marathon or 
Salamis or Plates, there was no set-off against the 
crushing horror of the catastrophe. It is the sudden 
reverse of every one’s expectations that produces the great 
effects, much more than the magnitude of the result itself. 
And the worst of it is that the great expectations pro- 
duced by a tremendous political victory are almost always 
unreasonable. The victors are encouraged to attempt too 
much, and are unreasonably disappointed when they find 
out that they are attempting too much, and usually 
throw the blame upon their leaders. It is evident, for 
instance, that the Unionist party supposed that they should 
carry all before them, and that Mr. Balfour has to bear 
the blame when they do not carry all before them. Not 
only so, but as there are several distinct elements in the 
Unionist party, these various sections of it do not agree as 
to what it is that they should insist on carrying before them. 
The Liberal Unionists want to pass something like a final 
Irish Land Bill, and the Irish Unionists, who are mostly 
landlords, want that final Irish Land Bill to be something 
very different from what the tenants desire it to be. Yet 
each section alike expected to have the whole strength of 
the Unionist party behind them, the landlords for their own 
salvation, and the tenants for theirs. And each is in great 
dudgeon that, after so splendid a political victory, they 
should find themselves so impotent as they are. Naturally 
they are not disposed to give way to each other, and the 
Government find them much harder to govern, much less 
disposed to submit to political discipline, than they were 
in Opposition or even when they were supporting a 
Government with a much less magnificent political 
majority. Great success raises expectations which it can- 
not satisfy. And when the dissatisfaction is felt, it is felt 
all the more bitterly for the magnitude of the victory by 
which it was preceded. 
Again, the effect on the Opposition of a crushing defeat 
is very irritating. They become reckless at first in their 
despair, and vindictive afterwards as they begin to realise 





that their position is very far from being so desperate ag 
it appeared. Their temper is all the worse for their 
calamities, and when they discover how much they can 
harass their victorious opponents, they show no moderation 
in their use of the opportunities of warfare. They seem 
to find all-night sittings a delightful dissipation rather 
than an exhausting expedient, and indulge in them for 
their own sake without any reference to the advantage 
which they hope to gain by them. Just when the Govern- 
ment are discovering that they had attempted too much, 
the Opposition discover that for their own part they had 
attempted too little, and begin to use what we may meta- 
phorically call explosive bullets and poisoned arrows with 
a sensible effect. The language about Mr. Balfour’s 
management of the business of the House has become 
quite ostentatiously malignant. It is, no doubt, true that 
their enormous majority misled the Government as to 
what they might hope to effect, and that they began by 
being too sanguine. It was rash to commit themselves to 
proroguing Parliament at a fixed date in August, for it 
placed a most powerful weapon in the hands of the 
minority. But even now it is not too late to retrieve 
their position by showing that they do not intend to 
abandon a valuable measure only to avoid a week or 
a fortnight’s extra work. After all, even the biggest 
majority cannot afford to be perfectly indifferent to the 
amount of work they accomplish or fail to accomplish. 
It is far better to disappoint their foes by consent- 
ing to sacrifice a portion of their holidays rather 
than to sacrifice their labour on behalf of the 
nation, and so earn the reputation of a Govern- 
ment which cares more for grouse-shooting than it 
cares for healing the wounds of a distracted country. 
No doubt they will lose something, whether they 
press on the Irish Land Bill or abandon it. In the 
former case they will probably alienate the Irish land- 
lords, who are short-sighted enough to ignore the fact 


| that time fights against them instead of on their side. 


And in the latter case they will certainly give the dis- 
affected party in Ireland a new handle against them, just 
when they might extinguish the last embers of the revolu- 
tionary spirit. Great Governments have generally to 
choose between great alternatives, and even if they choose 
the better alternative they lose much, though if they 
choose the worse they lose more. The art of govern- 
ment is the art of spending political power wisely, for 
spent it must be sooner or later, whether it is spent 
badly or spent well, To our mind it would be hardly 
possible to spend it worse than by holding fast to holidays 
which had not really been fairly earned. No doubt one 
of the reasons why they have not been fairly earned is that 
the Opposition have used obstruction in a reckless and 
vindictive fashion. But that is no sufficient reason for 
abandoning valuable work which might easily be com- 
pleted at the cost of a very moderate amount of fatigue 
and self-denial. The Government cannot act without dis- 
pleasing some one section of its supporters, but it is better 
by far to show that it has a judgment of its own, even if 
it partially alienates some of its supporters, than to shrink 
from taking its own line at all. 





MR. BRYAN. .- 


age eyes of the whole English-speaking race are 

turned upon the new man who has suddenly sprung 
from the ground in America. A fortnight ago no one in 
England, and only political Americans, knew Mr. Bryan’s 
name. Then came the volcanic outburst at Chicago which 
not so much changed the Democratic party as threw 
up an utterly new mountain from the bowels of the 
earth. The world watches the new peak among political 


‘parties, and wonders whether it will last, or whether 


after a few months’ activity it will be shattered to atoms 
by an explosion even stronger than that which raised it. 
Meantime every one wants to know what manner of man 
it is who is Democratic candidate for the Presidency of 
the United States. Is he a strong man? Does he know 
his own mind, and intend to have his own way, or is he 
merely the veil behind which other men will work in 
silence? What are the personal influences that affect his 
character? Does he really believe in the wild schemes 
which he advocates, or has he merely adopted them 
because they pay and are popular? The air is throbbing 
with a hundred questions like these, but as yet there is 
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little vouchsafed in the way of answer. Still, already a 
certain amount of information is accumulating concerning 
Mr. Bryan, and a human outline, even if a faint one, is 
forming behind the mist. 

Mr. Bryan is a Western man in the fullest sense of the 
term. Now, of Western men there are two distinct, well- 
marked types. In the first place, there is the shrewd, 
hard, loud, pioneer in business and in land whose ways are 
rough and violent, but whose brain is clear, cynical, and 
swift. This type is materialistic and irreverent, caring for 
little except to push and strive,—the type that wants to 
win at any cost. The other type is equally restless and 
vehement, but it is not materialistic or cynical, or rather 
its cynicism is shot through and through by a queer mix- 
ture of dreaminess and zealotry. Instead of being 
unidealistic, it is far too much possessed by crazes and 
ideals. The first type abounds among the farmers and 
dealers and business-men. The second is to be found 
among the lawyers, the newspaper-men, and the members 
of the other professions. Unless we mistake, Mr. Bryan 
belongs to the second type. He is the Western lawyer 
who began life on a farm, who left it to get education, 
and who, passing from one Western academy or uni- 
versity to another, ravished, as it were, the goddess of 
learning, and by violence possessed himself of no little 
mental wealth. In this way he seems to have become a 
man of ideals if not of ideas,—“a crank,” as his 
materialistic countrymen would call him. In the West 
most men smoke and drink pretty freely, but Mr. Bryan 
neither smokes nor drinks. He does not, however, seem 
to carry his asceticism to extremes, nor does it prevent him 
from being the chosen leader of a party which has no desire 
for temperance in any shape or form. In other words, 
Mr. Bryan seems to be like the Puritan politicians so 
well defined by Macaulay. He isa man of the world as 
well as a zealot, and those who class him with the usual 
teetotal fanatic will find themselves mistaken. If the 
pictures published of him are like Mr. Bryan, he looks 
old for his years. He is only thirty-six. The head is a 
powerful one. The brows are square, as is the chin, and 
the nose is large and well shaped. The eyes are a little sunk 
under the forehead, and the whole face wears an air of great 
keenness and determination. It is distinctly the face of a 
man who knows what he means. That it is the face of a 
man who would always insist that his audience should 
know what he really means we are not prepared to say. 
That Mr. Bryan is an effective if not a great orator is per- 
fectly clear. If ever man forced his way to the front 
by sheer command over words it is he. When the 
Chicago Convention met he was only a possible candidate. 
After he had spoken in defence of the platform he was 
the only candidate possible. His words produced an 
impression which was nothing but electrical. Not only 
did he sit down with the Convention ready to do his instant 
bidding, but that impression remained with them. The 
Convention was adjourned in order that the effect of the 
speech should evaporate and the other candidates be given 
a chance, but it was found that these tactics were of no 
avail. When the body reassembled they were as eager to 
elect Mr. Bryan as when he sat down. Mr. Bryan has to 
perfection the art of phrase-making, the art which enables 
the orator to lead men by words as one leads a horse by 
the bridle. As Disraeli said, “by words we govern men.” 
But though this is true, the feat is more often tried than 
accomplished. Bishop South shows in his great sermon 
on plainness of speech how often in history a good 
rattling phrase has stirred men’s hearts and made them 
like wax in the speaker’s hands. The difficulty is to find 
the phrase which will work the charm. Lord Beaconsfield 
was perpetually trying, but only once was he really 
successful. His ‘ Imperium et libertas ” was too pedantic, 
but his phrase, “ Peace with honour,” no doubt for a time 
put the mob on his side, and lulled the country into forget- 
fulness of the Afghan disaster and the other blunders of 
the Ministry of 1874. In any case, Mr. Bryan succeeded 
admirably at the Chicago Convention in shaping a set of 
words which would sting his countrymen into wild revolt 
against the existing order of society. ‘ You shall not set 
on the brow of labour a crown of thorns; you shall not 
crucify mankind on a cross of gold.” That may be proved to 
be cheap rhetoric and in shocking taste, but for all that the 
words are electrical and in a flash put before the Western 
mind what they believe to be their grievance. The 
Western farmers believe that an unjust law is forcing 





them to pay their debts in gold, a commodity which they 
have not got, and which they declare they cannot get 
while wheat is at its present price. Up till now their 
grievance has only smouldered, though with a dull sub- 
dued force. The comparison of their wrongs with the 
Passion at once blew it into vehement flame. Here was 
a metaphor which every man, however unintelligent an@ 
uneducated, could understand,—one indeed which came: 
with even more terrific force to the minds of the unculti- 
vated than to those of the cultivated. Metaphors lose 
their force because we hear too many of them, but here 
was a metaphor which would appeal to men in whose daily 
speech there was no room for tropes and artifices. But the. 
metaphor did more than merely awaken the minds of those 
who heard it to a sudden and new sense of the wrongs. 
they believed themselves to be suffering. It did far more. 
It gave them also the sense that they were suffering in a 
holy war, that they were martyrs, that they testified by 
their sufferings to a great and good cause, and that to 
relieve these sufferings was a noble work. Ina word, 
the phrase seemed to the Western men who heard it to 
sanctify their cause. The moment before it was spoken 
the Silverite platform was a political matter, a thing of 
the world, but the phrase changed all that. In an im 
stant it and the Democratic party were transfigured, and: 
what had been a scramble and a faction-fight became a 
crusade. 


One expects in a great emotional orator a certain um- 
worldliness, a touch of the temperament which keeps poets 
and painters and sculptors always in difficulties, Mfr. 
Bryan seems to be the exception. He is an artist in words, 
even if a rough one, but he does not seem to have the 
artistic temperament. He has Mr. Bright’s tongue, but he 
has Mr. Cobden’s shrewdness and political foresight. At 
least, that is the report given of Mr. Bryan, and of the 
way in which he conducted himself while he was a 
Congressman. There he is said to have made himself 
very popular with friends and opponents, and to have 
conducted delicate and difficult negotiations with tact and 
readiness. If this is true, and if Mr. Bryan is in reality 
a zealot who is amenable to reason and self-interest, ard 
a great and persuasive popular orator who has also a. 
political head, it is clear that he is a most formidable 
candidate, and that the great explosion at Chicago has 
thrown up a new and very remarkable personality. Time 
will show. Meantime we can only wish disaster to Mr- 
Bryan. We do not like his opponent, and we like eertain 
of Mr. Bryan’s views, notably those on the tariff, but no 
nation can thrive on a policy of repudiation. At the same 
time we think it only right to say that a great many of 
Mr. Bryan’s views seem to have been exaggerated. It is 
fair to call him a Repudiationist, but it is not fair to ealt 
him a Socialist. Asking for tariff for revenue only, axa 
for an Income-tax, and condemning trusts and monopolies,. 
is not Socialism, but the exact reverse. 





CANADA. 


T is entirely satisfactory that the first French Canadian. 
Premier of British North America has been able to 
gather round him a Cabinet which appears to be of quite 
exceptional strength, in respect alike of the political and 
administrative capacity and the representative quality of. 
its members. All of them, according to the Times’ eorre-- 
spondent at Ottawa, have had extended experience of 
either federal or provincial politics, and though only three 
—the new Premier himself, Sir R. Cartwright, and Mr- 
R. W. Scott—held portfolios in the last Liberal Mimistry 
of the Dominion, since whose brief period of office twenty- 
one years have passed by, no fewer than three others have: 
resigned provincial Premierships in order to jom Mr. 
Laurier. These are Sir Oliver Mowat, of Ontario, Mr. 
Fielding, of Nova Scotia, and Mr. Blair, of New 
Brunswick. No better evidence could be desired than. 
that thus afforded of the extent to which Mr. Laurier 
commands the confidence of politfeians of British desceut 
in all parts of the Dominion. We are heartily glad on. 
every ground that it is so. The favt both illustrates, and 
must serve in an important degree to hasten, the- 
diminution of sectional feeling and the growth of true 
and effective unity in Canada. The readiness of trusted 
and experienced politicians and administrators in Upper 
Canada and in the maritime provinces to throw in then 
lot with Mr. Laurier cannot fail to afford deep gratifiea- 
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tion to the whole body of French Canadians, and to | rights in regard to the denominational education of their 


stimulate their identification in feeling and aspiration, as 
well as in recognised interest, with the corporate develop- 
ment of the great Dominion in the origin and growth 
of which their forefathers played so essential and 
honourable a part. As to the loyalty of the French 
Canadians to the Empire there has been no cause 
for anxiety. There at least there has been, and is, 
signal evidence of the truth that the faithful fulfil- 
ment of generous engagements is a matter not only 
of national duty but of the highest national policy. 
England has reaped a rich and lasting reward for her 
liberal treatment of the religion and customs of the old 
habitans of Quebec after Wolfe’s glorious victory, and for 
the fidelity of her adherence to the pledges she then 
undertook. In his impressive article on “ Canada and the 
Empire,” in the current National Review, Dr. Grant, 
Principal of the Queen’s University, Canada, points cut 
that in the war of 1812 “the French Canadians fought 
splendidly against the armies of the States, though these 
came as practical allies of the Corsican, who at the time 
was the idol of every Frenchman.” Political gratitude— 
that sentiment the existence of which is so often cynically 
denied—still lives in the hearts of the French Canadians, 
and its vitality is not lessened or its genuineness 
diminished by the fact that now, even more clearly than 
in the early years of the century, they recognise that no 
other political arrangement could afford such absolute 
security as they enjoy in continued union with the 
British Empire for the preservation of that hereditary 
ecclesiastical polity which they so dearly cherish. 

If there has been any danger of late—we do not say 
there has, but it has seemed more possible—it arose in 
connection with the desire manifested by the Protestant 
majority in Manitoba to override and submerge the 
distinct faith and language of the French and half-breed 
Roman Catholics of that province. There can be little 
doubt that the unredressed deprivation during the last 
five years of the previously well-established educational 
privileges of the minority there, excited much sympathy 
and caused serious anxiety as to future possibilities among 
the compatriots and co-religionists in Lower Canada of the 
sufferers in Manitoba. It was, in our opinion, greatly to 
the credit of the late Conservative Government of the 
Dominion that, having failed to secure by other means 
the removal of the grievances under which the Roman 
Catholics of Manitoba laboured, in the withdrawal by 
the local Schools Acts of what the Judicial Committee of 
the Privy Council declared to be their clear constitutional 
rights, they resolutely sought to give the needed redress 
by Federal legislation. In so doing they were indeed 
simply fulfilling a duty laid upon them by the Act under 
which Manitoba came into the unity of the Dominion. 
But they were fulfilling it notwithstanding the bitter 
opposition of a bigoted section of their own Protestant 
supporters in Ontario, who were entirely oblivious of or 
indifferent to the fact that the provisions relating to the 
protection of religious minorities in Manitoba were inserted 
with a view to the possibility and even probability that 
the Protestants would be overborne in numbers by the 
Roman Catholics,. and not vice-versd. That fact, we 
may be sure, has never been forgotten by the Roman 
Catholics of Quebec. They, as was pointed out in a well- 
informed article in the April number of the Quarterly 
Review, have loyally fulfilled their obligations to the 
Protestant minority of their province, and have in no 
way encroached upon the educational rights secured to 
the latter, as to the Roman Catholic minority of Ontario, 
under the great Act constituting the Dominion. And 
they must have witnessed with grave uneasiness the 
encroachments endured by the Roman Catholics in 
Manitoba, where they have come to form a compara- 
tively small proportion of the population. We must 
confess that we should have seen with very serious 
regret and misgiving the defeat of Sir Charles Tupper’s 
Government ensuing on their resolute endeavour to carry 
a Bill remedying the Manitoban grievance, if there had 
been reason to suppose that the victorious party would 
leave that grievance unremedied. But the language em- 
ployed by Mr. Laurier during the recent Parliamentary 
and electoral struggle, and the fact that he is the chosen 
leader of the French Canadians of Quebec, alike forbid the 
belief that he would or could allow the Roman Catholics 
of Manitoba to suffer permanently from a deprivation of 








children, which the highest Imperial Court has declared 
to belong to them. All through it seemed clear that 
he had some settlement of the question in his mind 
by which substantial justice would be secured to the 
Manitoban minority without inflicting any wound on 
the amour-propre of the Manitoban majority. The 
latter, it was plain, had their “backs up,” and were 
resolutely opposed to any considerable recession from the 


‘position they had taken up on the Education question, 


even in deference to friendly representations from a 
Federal Government consisting of their political op- 
ponents. Still more deeply, of course, would they have 
resented the enforcement by the Dominion authority of a 
“remedial” Act overriding their provincial legislation, 
and it is conceivable that this clashing of Federal with 
“State” rights might have involved a perilous strain upon 
the Canadian Constitution. But it was understood that the 
Manitoban authorities might be willing to make important 
concessions in response to representations from a Liberal 
Government, headed by Mr. Laurier, and several days ago 
it was reported that the provincial Premier, Mr. Green- 
way, and his colleagues had decided on a compromise 
long before agreed upon in essence between them and Mr. 
Laurier. That essence was said to be “ practical State 
maintenance of Catholic schools, but without official 
recognition in law.” From the point of view of the 
French and half-breed Roman Catholics in Manitoba, 
who, as Mr. T. C. Down points out in the July number of 
the Nineteenth Century, are for the most part massed 
together in their own districts on the Red River, the 
Assiniboine, and some smaller streams, the compromise 
above indicated seems likely to meet the case. If so, it 
would be pedantic, or at any rate contrary to English 
habits of mind, to regret that the Manitoban Government 
and majority have not formally withdrawn from a cunsti- 
tutionally untenable position. 

On the whole, we may reasonably hope that the recent 
elections and the tenure of office of Mr. Laurier’s Govern- 
ment will tend to consolidate Canadian unity, and every- 
thing which does that is matter for cordial congratula- 
tion to Englishmen at home. As is eloquently shown in 
Principal Grant’s article, there is no part of the Empire 
in which the inhabitants from generation to generation 
have had such occasions as in Canada for demonstrating 
their readiness to face sacrifices for the sake of the Im- 
perial flag, and the occasion has never come without 
finding the Canadians eminently worthy of the call made 
upon them. In view of these facts, and of the striking 
recent manifestations of loyal feeling with which Mr. 
Laurier has decisively associated himself, our Canadian 
fellow-subjects may be assured that no attention is 
paid here to such misrepresentations of Canadian 
sentiment as those of which Principal Grant complains 
on the part of Mr. Goldwin Smith. We shall hope that 
with a Free-trade Government in power in the Dominion, 
some beginnings of progress will be made towards the 
removal of existing shackles on inter-Imperial commerce, 
though the revenue necessities of Canada will compel any 
such progress to be slow. But, however that may be, we 
are sure of the hearts of the Canadians, and that cer- 
tainty is a source of deep satisfaction and solid strength 
to England and to the Empire. 





THE RADICALS AND THE HOUSE OF PEERS. 


HE one thing which the Radicals seem to dislike 
most is finding the opposite party approximating in 

any tangible degree to their own opinions. The Standard 
on Monday had a very sensible remark, that it ought not 
to be left to the House of Lords to replace the amend- 
ments to the Irish Land Bill which the Government 
consent to drop; whereupon the Westminster Gazette 
immediately commented that though they as Liberals 
entirely applaud the idea of making the House of Com- 
mons the final Court of Appeal in the matter, it does seem 
a sufficiently remarkable sign of the times that Tories 
should shrink from allowing the Lords to see that 
“justice is done to the landlords,”—which is, of course, 
the way in which, in their own minds, Tories would 
naturally put the case for the interference of the Peers. 
And it is a significant sign of the times, no doubt, 
though not a very surprising one, that a Conservative 
democracy should not altogether agree with the Con- 
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‘ve oligarchy of fifty years ago. But it is a sign 
p gregh ered is by no means a novel one. What 
Conservatives have been saying for thirty years or so is 
‘ust this, that while the existence of even the present 
House of Lords is a great deal better than a perfectly 
despotic House of Commons, which would be always 
tempted to become an intolerable burden on the nation like 
the Long Parliament which Cromwell disposed of, still a 
class Assembly like the House of Lords is neither an ideal 
Court of Appeal, nor one which is likely to co-operate 
heartily with an Assembly elected by household suffrage. 
Why the Radicals always seem to be incensed when 
Liberal Conservatives suggest that a Conservative majority 
in the Lower House is more to be trusted than a Con- 
servative majority in the Upper House, we think we 
understand. It is the very essence of the present political 
situation that the Radicals wish to disguise from the people 
the fact that a modern Conservative House of Commons is 
something very different from the old Tory Houses of 
Commons, since it is a thoroughly popular House of Com- 
mons, though not one to the liking of Radicals. But 
this is just what the Radical party are always endeavouring 
to conceal, They use the word “Tory” as a sort of 
brand with which to stamp their opponents, and are 
never tired of saying that Toryism, like any other 
bad strain of blood, will out, however anxious Tories 
may be to disguise their ill heritage. Now if this 
only means that the masses of the people have in them a 
deep Conservative instinct, and do not love to be always 
shanging for the sake of change, it is not only perfectly 
true but perfectly creditable to them. Nothing, however, 
chagrins the Radicals so much as to discover this, and 
they are always endeavouring to disguise it even from 
themselves. But if it means that the Toryism of the 
people at large is exactly like the Toryism of the un- 
reformed Parliament or even the Toryism of the Ten- 
pounders, it is not only not true but the most absurd of 
paradoxes. Of course, popular Conservatism and class 
Conservatism are totally different things. Popular Con- 
servatism rests on the permanent instincts of a patient 
and contented race. Class Conservatism rests on the 
wishes of a limited and more or less selfish class. And 
these two things are widely different. No Radical can 
bear to admit that the English people is not Radical at 
heart, and he loves to maintain that when the Conserva- 
tives are in the majority, it is by a sort of original sin 
that they have gained their majority, and that the people 
must have somehow reverted to the selfish and worn-out 
opinions of the class they have superseded. 

Now nothing is more certain than that the people at 
large trust the Conservative instincts of a Conservative 
House of Commons more than they trust the Conservative 
instincts of the present House of Lords. They are very 
grateful to the House of Lords for saving them from the 
tyranny of an almost accidental Radical majority in the last 
House of Commons, but for all that they know perfectly 
well that if the House of Lords were in command of the 
whole Legislature, popular measures would be very few 
ind class measures would be rather numerous. What they 
look to is the best way of avoiding revolution on theone hand, 
and inspiring our rulers with large popular sympathies on 
the other hand. The House of Lords is useful for the 
former purpose, but is hardly useful for the latter purpose, 
except when it is controlled by the popular sympathies of 
1 Conservative majority in the House of Commons. Where, 
then, is the wonder that popular Conservatives should 
recommend the House of Lords to leave to the elected 
House the responsibility of putting on the permanent brake 
when popular sympathies are going too fast and far, and 
not to waste their own influence by showing themselves 
to be more alarmist than the Conservative majority of the 
Lower House? All reasonable Englishmen believe in a 
middle course between revolution and reaction, and of 
course that middle course is much more likely to be traced 
wisely by Conservatives whom the people have chosen to 
Tepresent the bias of popular conviction, than it is to be 
traced wisely by a House of great proprietors who are 
necessarily more or less guided by their own class interests. 
It seems to us perfectly childish to say that when the 
object is to prevent the ascendency of class-prejudices, it 
will not be easier to guard against them under the 
influence of popularly elected Conservatives, than under 
the influence of the large proprietors themselves. 
When you have to choose an arbiter between dangerous 








and unjust innovation on the one hand, and a dead 
resistance to all change on the other hand, of course that: 
arbiter should be a body with traditional prepossessions 

in favour of standing still where standing still is possible, 

and yet bound over by their promises to the people 

not to resist reasonable and cautious change. If it were 

only quite clear what “ justice to the landlords” means, 

of course the House of Lords would be bound to see it done; 

but when that is precisely the point in dispute, and the point 

that is difficult to determine, it is much wiser to leave the 

decision to a body that has sympathies with both the 

landlords and the people at large, than to a body whose 

overpowering personal interests more or less blind their 

judgments as to the issue. 

What reasonable Conservatives think about the House 
of Lords is that it is a fair Court of Appeal against the 
House of Commons, so long as it is not over-confident in 
itself, but disposed to distrust its own judgment, and to 
consult carefully the trend of opinion outside its own 
ranks,—but a bad one whenever it gets heady, arrogant, 
and self-willed. That is apt only a reasonable view, but a 
very obviously Conservative view of the Upper House. 
And those who wish to avoid revolution are bound above 
everything to take every possible guarantee against such 
political self-deception. Now every great class, from the 
labourers and operatives upwards, is liable to self- 
deception, and those who want to check self-deception in 
the more populous classes are bound to begin by checking 
it in their own class. We believe that the true way to keep 
the Upper House where it is, is not to strengthen but to 
weaken its confidence in itself. Let it lean on the feeling 
of the community at large, and it will be comparatively 
safe. Let it shut its eyes to popular feeling and harden 
its heart against it, and it will give itself away to its 
enemies. Naturally enough, that is what the Radicals 
hope for, and what reasonable Conservatives, who are of 
course Liberal Conservatives, heartily deprecate. 





OUR POSITION IN EGYPT. 


HE current number of the Edinburgh Review containt 

a very able and statesmanlike article on Egypt, 
which begins by dealing with the situation created by the 
advance into the Soudan. On the points raised by thir 
part of the article we do not, however, intend to enter. 
We want on the present occasion to draw public attention 
to the general remarks with which the writer in the Edin- 
burgh Review closes his paper. In a passage, as bold in 
policy as it is plain and straightforward in expression, he 
demands that there shall be no more diplomatic shilly- 
shallying on our part in regard to the question of 
evacuation. After pointing out the great and serious 
drawbacks connected with the occupation of Egypt, 
the writer in the Edinburgh Review declares, and, 
as we believe, rightly, that “there still appears to 
be an overwhelming case against abandoning it.” 
“But if that be so,” he continues, “and if, as seems 
increasingly evident, the British people are now deter- 
mined not to surrender their control over the destinies of 
Egypt, has not the time come for clearly announcing that 
determination ? What possible advantage can there be 
in attempting to hide our resolutions from the world, or 
to meet the inquiries, which France is sure to make 
from time to time, as to the date of our withdrawal, 
with the old shuffling excuses?” It would surely 
be less dishonest, he argues, to say at once that we 
find we are unable to do what we have so often declared 
that we were going to do, than to keep on repeating that 
we mean to do it, when we have not the least idea when 
or how. “No doubt our declarations about withdrawal, 
absolutely sincere when first made, are very difficult to 
get over. But they will not become less difficult by being 
repeated now, when they have ceased to be sincere. And 
awkward as is the situation which we have created for 
ourselves by these rash declarations, it is possible to escape 
from it without dishonour if we would even now face it 
boldly and tell the simple truth.” That is a position 
which we have more than once taken up in these columns, 
and we welcome the support thus given by the Edinburgh 
Review to the policy of honour and common-sense. There 
is nothing more likely to irritate the French than the 
verbal fencing in which we have too often indulged. Ar 
long as it really seemed possible that we could withdraw 
from Egypt it was no doubt allowable to speak of ou) 
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occupation as temporary. When once, however, we became 
aware of the impossibility of evacuation there was no 
honourable course open to us but to make the fact clear to 
Europe. When, in private affairs, an honourable man 
finds that it has become impossible to carry out a line of 
2etion which he had previously announced, his duty is to 
Jet the change of circumstances be known to all whom it 
may concern. It is not less the duty of a State when face 
to face with similar circumstances. 

But, it may be said, this is a false analogy. An 
konourable man, if he has made an agreement with 
another person, keeps that agreement to his own hurt, 
and whatever the consequences, provided, of course, that 
the other person demands its execution. We agreed with 
the French not to make our occupation permanent or to 
annex Egypt; therefore unless we evacuate we are doing 
as a State what no honourable man would do as an 
“individual. The conclusion is, doubtless, correct, but 
that does not affect us, for the premises are not sound. 
We never made any agreement with France not to make 
eur occupation permanent or a evacuate. We merely 
made certain declarations to Europe of the policy we 
tatended to pursue. But declarations of this kind do not 


-eonstitute an agreement, therefore we are not bound. To 


this comes the reply, ‘No doubt our pronouncements 
were declarations, not contracts; but declarations made 
by men of honour and accepted and acted upon by other 
parties become in honour as sacred as actual agree- 
‘ments.’ This may be true on certain conditions. If a 
‘man makes a statement of his intentions, and other 
people, acting on the faith of this statement, do 
certain things, then no doubt he is bound in honour. But 
a8 the writer in the Edinburgh Review shows, nothing of 
this kind can be urged in regard to our declarations. 
“No doubt, if any other nation had done anything upon 
the faith of our original declarations, which it would not 
otherwise have done—if we had, to use legal language, 
received any good consideration for them—then they 
might be regarded as honourably binding on us, however 
inconvenient, however mischievous, their fulfilment would 


‘be. Others having kept their part of the bargain, we 


should have been bound to keep ours. But, as a matter 
of fact, there never was a bargain with anybody. No 


mation can say that it was misled to its hurt by the course 


we have pursued. Nor is there, except in a single quarter, 
any disposition to reproach us, ready as foreign nations 


- generally are to accuse us of perfidy, with bad faith in 
respect of Egypt.” In other words, no one acted on them, 


and would therefore be the worse off for their non-fulfil- 


‘ment. No one can say, ‘If you had not said these things I 


should never have done this or that.’ For example, if the 
French, on the strength of our declarations, had evacuated 
‘Tunis, they would have a right to say that we were bound in 
‘honour to leave Egypt. Again, if France had made up her 
mind after Tel-el-Kebir to seize Tripoli as compensation, 
and had abandoned the notion on our declaration that we 
were going to quit Egypt without delay, the point of 
honour would be a strong one. But no one pretends for 
a moment that anything of the kind ever happened. 
Instead of acting on our declarations and leaving hold of 
anything, the French did just the reverse. They turned 
their occupation of Tunis into a virtual annexation, they 


-completely annexed Madagascar, and they gave a vast 


extension to their dominions in Indo-China and West 
Africa. To say that they are damnified by our failure to 
act up to our conditional declarations in regard to Egypt 
is utterly absurd. As the writer in the Edinburgh 
Review shows, a clear announcement that we mean to 
stay in Egypt would not only be useful as putting us 
right with Europe. It would help us immensely in the 
task of governing Egypt. It would not, of course, give 
us afree hand at once, for the law of liquidation, the 


-capitulations, and the other fetters forged by international 


agreement would still exist; but it would enable us 
to do a good many things that want doing, and yet cannot 
aow be done. We have put Egypt on a sound financial 
basis and restored her credit. Could we use that credit to 
improve irrigation, and to redeem portions of her soil once 
fruitful, but now arid, we might make Egypt one of the 
happiest countries in the world. The conquest of the 
Soudan, again, would allow us to recruit a black army, 


-and to free the fellaheen from the conscription. 


It is easy to show that the wisest policy is to tell the 


simple truth and take a plain and straightforward course 





about Egypt, but for all that we fear it will not be the 
course adopted by the Foreign Office, and for a reason 
which it is difficult to gainsay. Lord Salisbury will, we fear 
reject the advice to make the inquiries which are sure to be 
made by the Powers in regard to the Soudanese Campaign 
an opportunity for plain-speaking, not, of course, because he 
has any desire to conceal the truth, or because, as his oppo- 
nents very ignorantly and most unfairly say, he loves what 
is tortuous and — but for a very different reason, 
If, as we fear, he will refuse to be explicit, it will be at 
the urgent request of the diplomatists of Europe. One 
and all, the French like the rest, will urge him not to be 
indiscreet about Egypt, or to blurt out disagreeable truths, 
‘We, of course, know well enough,’ they will say, ‘that 
you can’t and won’t leave Egypt, but for heaven’s sake don’t 
say so at this critical moment. If you do,a storm will 
be raised which will very likely sweep us off our legs, 
We have not the slightest intention of going to war over 
the matter as things stand now, but if you cause the sort 
of commotion which you will cause by a hasty declaration 
that your occupation is to be permanent, we will not 
answer for the consequences. That is just the sort of 
gratuitous piece of plain-speaking which leads to the 
popular outbursts that compel war.’ When friends and 
opponents both use this sort of language, and beg and 
implore another dose of vague phrases about evacuation, 
it is, no doubt, extremely difficult not to yield. Yet for all 
that we believe it would be wiser for Lord Salisbury to 
run the risk and put our Egyptian policy on a firm basis, 
There is danger, no doubt, in such a course. But is there 
no danger in the alternative,—the piling-up of the talk 
about evacuation? Assuredly this is much the most 
perilous of the two alternatives. It gives every nation an 
opportunity later on to produce a grievance. Depend upon 
it our safety will never rest upon diplomacy, however adroit. 
It can have but one foundation,—an invincible Fleet. 
With that and a clear, straightforward, and honest foreign 
policy we need have no fear. Without those conditions 
we are always in deadly peril. 


CONVOCATION AND THE RUBRICS. 

tes Lower House of the Convocation of Canterbury 

devoted a part of its last sittings to the consideration 
of a plan sent down from the Upper House for providing 
easier means than at present exist of making alterations in 
the rubrics of the Book of Common Prayer. The proposal 
was that when the two Convocations have prepared a scheme 
for making alterations in or additions to the rubrics it may 
be submitted by the Privy Council to both Houses of 
Parliament, and, if neither House pray her Majesty to 
withhold her consent from the whole or any part of such 
scheme, it may be ratified by an order in Council. It is, in 
fact, an application to ecclesiastical affairs of a procedure 
with which we are familiar in charitable and other legisla- 
tion ; and, assuming that it is desirable to make rubrical 
alteration easier, probably no better way could be devised 
for attaining this end. It was also proposed to provide by 
the same machinery for the framing of additional services, 
and to this secondary element in the proposal the Lower 
House applied itself with enthusiasm. By one resolution 
they accepted the principle, by another they cordially 
approved the particular means suggested for carrying 
it out. But when they came to the other half of the 
proposal—that the two Convocations should apply to 
Parliament for power to alter or add to the rubrics on the 
same lines—the temper of the House underwent a com- 
plete change. The third resolution, moved by the Dean 
of St. Paul’s, who had also moved the first two, ran 
thus:—“That this House is of opinion that at the 
present time it is inexpedient to seek for powers to 
make alterations in the rubrics as proposed by the Bill.” 
Considering that the original suggestion came backed 
by the unanimous vote of the Bishops of the Province, 
this was unquestionably a strong resolution to pro- 
pose, and it was met by an amendment moved by 
Bishop Barry that, “ having considered the proposal to 
seek for legal powers to make alterations in the rubrics, 
this House accepts it in general principle.” The issue 
thus raised was debated with much skill and acumen on 
both sides, and in the end the amendment was defeated by 
40 votes against 12. That this decision does in effect kill 
the proposed Bill can hardly be questioned. It is true 
that polite hopes were expressed on behalf of the majority 
that what they were doing might not have this effect, but 
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not shared by its author. When the resolutions 
ow re to the Bishops the Bishop of Winchester declared 
that the proposal to strike out all reference to the rubrics 
made the Bill in his eyes not worth the conflict, which 
would probably be required to carry it through Parliament. 
He was unable, he said, to recognise his child after the 
handling it had received in what he “ had almost been rude 
enough to call the gipsy camp.” As it is seldom that the 
representatives of the clergy in Convocation set themselves 
thus decidedly in antagonism to the Bishops, it is interest- 
ing to inquire what their reasons are for taking this 
unusually decided line. 
In the Lower House the case in favour of the Bill 
was excellently stated by Bishop Barry, while the case 
against it was argued no less well by Canon Bright. 
The Church, said Bishop Barry, should be left free to 
manage her own internal affairs; all that Parliament has 
to do is to see that such legislation does not “ contravene 
the law of the land, or sin against the public welfare, or 
override individual rights.” When Parliament was an 
Assembly of lay Churchmen it had a right to have its 
full say in ecclesiastical matters. Now that it has ceased 
to be an Assembly of lay Churchmen it is time to assert 
the principle of self-government. At present the Church 
has an almost iron system, and the clergy are under the 
most stringent obligations to carry it out in detail. Many 
of them set aside these obligations on the plea that they 
are more than two hundred years old; and the result 
closely approaches to anarchy. The true remedy for the 
present lawlessness is to give the Church power to adapt 
her laws to the requirements of the present day. Canon 
Bright replies to this that while he altogether goes with 
Bishop Barry in his major premiss, he is compelled to 
demur to his minor. No doubt the Church should from 
time to time improve her rubrics ; stated thus nakedly, no 
one can object to Canon Bright’s concession. But it may 
be highly inexpedient to improve her rubrics under 
present circumstances. In their origin, says Bishop 
Barry, rubrical directions were simply matters of order 
and discipline. That is true, says Canon Bright. The 
rubrics were originally what Bishop Barry says they 
were. But what are they now? They have been taken as 
symbols of warfare; they have been the occasions of 
fierce doctrinal controversy. If this state of things had 
passed away, and the Church were internally at one with 
herself, then, says Canon Bright, “I would go heart 
and soul for the removal of ambiguities.” A state of 
things ‘“‘in which we have rubrics more or less practically 
obsolete, and here and there almost designedly ambiguous, 
is a state of things which ought not to be.” But we 
must take facts as they are, not as we may wish them to 
be, and when we look at facts as they are, we see that 
there is no getting rid of these ambiguities without 
risking the break-up of the Church of England. First 
bring the different sections of the Church to understand 
one another better, to realise that there is an unsuspected 
agreement about essentials underlying these differences 
about details, and then go and alter your rubics. At 
present it is a sufficient answer to all challenges to bring 
things to a definite issue,—to make the Church of England 
say plainly what she means about the points in dispute 
between her members, that there is no available means of 
doing this. But with such a Bill as that sent down by 
the Bishops actually passed, this answer would no longer 
be available. “Occasion would be taken at once to say— 
You have got your instrument, and you know there are 
rubrics which have been fought over because they are 
ambiguous; now it is your duty, gentlemen of the two 
Convocations, to remove these ambiguities—to make plain 
and intelligible the Ornaments rubric, to prevent people 
being allowed to fight about ‘before the table,’ and what is 
meant by ‘ the north side.’ ” 

We are entirely of Canon Bright’s mind. The difficulty 
of laying rubrical dissensions to rest lies in the fact that 
in the last resort they stand for much more than is 
apparent. Such phrases as “ Before the table,” “ Stand- 
ing at the north side,” “ Shall be retained and had in use,” 
do lend themselves to opposite interpretations. More 
than this, it is difficult to deny that they were designedly 
used to allow of both interpretations. We may regret 
this. We may say that the framers of the rubrics should 
have known their own minds, and not have used language 
calculated to disguise rather than express their meaning. 
We believe that this is precisely what they did. They 


did know their own minds. They wished to unite with 
the same Church two opposite currents of theologica) 
opinion. Probably they thought unity of organisation 
more important than unity of belief. Provided thad 
men could be comprehended in the same body 

were willing that they should remain widely sep 

as regards opinions. Why, for example, did the 
framers of the Ornaments rubric describe the oxna- 
ments of the clergy by reference to a particular yeas 
of Edward VI. instead of saying plainly what they 
meant them to be? Why did they speak of the 
“north side” of the altar instead of the “north end” # 
Why did they direct the priest to stand “hefore. the 
table,” and immediately follow this by an injunction te. 
do something which, at first sight at all events, seems 
incompatible with standing before the table? We believe 
that all these questions admit of the same answer, an@ 


that they admit of no other. The framers of these 


rubrics were afraid that if they used words which unmix~ 
takeably expressed their meaning they would possibly 


have driven from the Church those whom they wished te- 


retain. They might, no doubt, have specifically ordered 
the clergy to use the Eucharistic vestments, or have 
restricted them to the surplice. They might have directed: 


the celebrant to stand in front of the altar or to go ta the- 


north end. They might have made it plain whether as. 
the time of consecration his back was or was not.to be- 
turned towards the people. But they knew what the 
consequences of deciding these matters in one direction ox 
another might be, and they carefully used phrases which 
left them in doubt. Is the Church of England so entirely 
at one upon these points to-day that she may safely do 
what the Bishops of the seventeenth century thought it. 
unwise to attempt? That is the issue which the Lower 
House of Convocation had to decide last week, and whieh,, 
in our judgment, they decided rightly. 





THE HOME OFFICE REPORT ON DANGEROUS 
TRADES. 


i Committee appointed by the Home Secretary te- 


inquire into the working conditions of the imdus- 
trial “ hands” ewployed in “ dangerous trades ” has made 
its Report. Unlike most of the accounts of these con- 
ditions which have reached us hitherto, that Report is not: 
written in the manner of those who have dipped their 
pens in earthquake and eclipse. But to be “sensational” 
is not necessary to be impressive, and the Committee’ 
account gains, not loses, in effeet from the spirit of lucid 
moderation with which it was conceived ; we have the cer- 
tain knowledge, too, that its details are authentic. These 
details, as may have been inferred, are graveenough. Ofthe 
twenty odd industries which the Committee have examined 
and now report upon, there is not one without its especial 
risk, and in all a high degree of discomfort, as heat, 
for example, seems the rule. We open the Report at 
random upon the account given of the india-rubber work: 
industry. Two years ago it seems that the attention of 
the Secretary of State was drawn to cases of illness 
among people employed in india-rubber factories. 
“ Similar complaints were received by the Factory Depart— 
ment.” An inquiry was made at the time, and the- 
results are now confirmed by the Committee. Naphtha. 
seems at the root of the evil; as the doctor who con- 
ducted the first inquiry, remarks, ‘ Naphtha is universally 
used as the solvent of india-rubber,” and all raw 
rubber after being cleansed and dried must be dissolved. 
Now the process of dissolving “is usually performed on 
the ground-floor. The naphtha is poured on the rubber 
and stirred about, and the various colouring materials are 
mixed with the compound until it becomes a part of the 
required colour, and of a semi-fluid, tenacious, and 
viscous consistency. This is known as ‘dough.’ The 
smell of the naphtha begins here and rises to the tep- 
through all the storeys of the building, so that even if 
this were the only operation during which the fumes of 
the naphtha escape, the whole factory must necessarily be 
pervaded with their penetrating odour. As a matter of 
fact, upon each floor of the building additional fumes are 
given off, so that in no part can they be avoided, and even 
a visitor feels saturated with naphtha spirit. Thecloth or 
other substance to be waterproofed is drawn between a 
roller and a long, flat piece of metal called ‘the knife” 
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surface a thin coating of the coloured rubber mixture. 
This passes over a heated table in order to dry the fabric 
to be waterproofed. The man in charge of a spreading 
machine must constantly watch and stand close to the 
roll of ‘dough.’ He then breathes an atmosphere reeking 
with naphtha. His attendance must be continuous to 
prevent pleating of the cloth, and to secure a uniform 

supply of rubber over its entire surface.” It is im- 

possible then, the Committee find, to escape from the 

fumes of naphtha in a rubber factory. They do not 
affirm that naphtha fumes produce any specific illness ; 

“ they tend merely to undermine the constitution.” Also 

they are very disagreeable ; girls suffer invariably on first 

taking to the work, and at intervals after they have taken 
to it, from nausea, lightness of head, or “ slight embarrass- 
ment of breathing.” ‘These are trifles; it is the carbon 
bisulphide process in this industry which is grave. Again, 
it is a question of fumes; and though to minimise their 
effect the process of vulcanising with carbon bisulphide is 
carried on at the top of the factories, the result is deadly. 
“Cases have been brought to the Committee’s notice of 
persons who were so prone to mania or temporary insanity, 
that the windows of the rooms in which they worked had to 
be barred to prevent them precipitating themselves below. 
In one case a man escaped by the window, ran into a 
carpenter’s shop, and covered himself with shavings to 
escape from his supposed pursuers.” Peripheral neuritis, 
dizziness, and vomiting are other effects of the process. 
The recommendations of the Committee in the case of 
india-rubber factories*may be quoted as an example of their 
efforts to cope with similar trades and like grievous con- 
ditions. Ventilation, here as elsewhere, is the first step 
to reform :— 
“ (1) For ‘spreading’ rooms which are adequately supplied 
* «with cowls or hoods and fans, sufficient means of ventila- 
tion may be considered to have been provided; but in all 
such rooms not so provided special mechanical ventilation 
should be supplied. 

(2) In all ‘making-up’ rooms the cubic space should be not 
less than 500 cubic feet to each worker ; there should also 
be an air propeller or other special means of ventilation 
approved by Her Majesty’s Chief Inspector of Factories. 
Where artificial light, other than electric light, is used, the 
proportion should be 600 cubic feet to each worker. 

(3) No young person under 16 years of age should be employed 
in ‘mixing,’ ‘ spreading,’ or ‘ making-up’ rooms. 

(4) All cans, boxes, or vessels containing naphtha or ‘ solution,’ 
in whatever part of the factory they may be, should be pro- 
vided with lids, and, when not in use, kept covered over. 

(5) In rooms where vulcanisation by means of carbon bisulphide 
is carried on, no young person should be employed, and no 
person should be employed for more than five hours a day, 
or for more than two and a half hours at a time without an 
interval of at least one hour. 

(6) In vulcanising waterproof cloth by the carbon bisulphide 
process, the trough containing this liquid should be seltf- 
feeding and covered over. When the cloth has received 
the vulcanising compound, it should be conveyed to and 
from the drying chamber by means of an automatic 
machine. No person should be allowed to enter the drying 
room in the ordinary course of work. 

(7) In the cold vulcanising of mechanical, surgical, and small 
articles, all ‘dipping’ should be done in enclosed cup- 
boards or boxes provided with tubes and a fan, so arranged 
that the suction shall draw the fumes away from, and not 
across, or over the face of the workers. 

(8) In all rooms where waterproof cloth is vulcanised by means 
of carbon bisulphide the machine should be covered over 
and provided with a downward suction fan for carrying off 
the fumes. 

(9) No food should be eaten in any part of the factory in which 
either naphtha or carbon bisulphide is used. 

10) In all india-rubber factories where more than 20 persons 
are employed a suitable dining-room should be provided 

(11) All persons employed in departments where carbon 
bisulphide is used, and all young persons and women 
employed where naphtha is used, should be examined 
once a month by the certifying surgeon for the district, 
who shall have power to order temporary or total suspen- 
sion. A register should be kept showing the date and 
result of his visit, and any requirement made by him. 

(12) The Committee finally recommend that all cases of illness 
attributable to working in naphtha or carbon bisulphide 
should be reported by the Certifying Surgeon to her 
Majesty’s Inspector of Factories for the District.” 


The case of the india-rubber workers is used, as we said, 
quite fortuitously as an example, where it is impossible 
to quote, however briefly, from every sort of industry. It 
should be understood that it is by no means the worst of 
the dangerous trades. There is the “ dry-cleaning” in- 
dustry, with its dangers by fire and by inhaling volatile 
spirits; there is the bronze trade, with its ailments of the 





skin and slow poison of the system ; there is mica-dusting 
where the boys employed in it “have very bard work” 
A witness said: “They do not stay more than six weeks.” 
And, deadliest of all, there is the matter of inflammable 
paints. This is the stuff used to paint ships which haye 
come into dock for repairs. It is the quickest process, and 
therefore the favourite. The dangers here are even more 
by fire and poison; a ship-side is described as going on 
fire “ for no apparent reason,” and asphyxia and intoxica. 
tion are not the worst forms of poisoning known in the 
trade. For such a business the special rules which 
the Committee have pointed out may do much. For the 
rest the recommendations of the Committee itself in the 
direction of ventilation, cleanliness, the separation of work. 
shops and work-dresses from eating-places and ordinary 
clothes, and of State supervision, seem to contain detail of 
possible reform. 








NEWMAN AND TENNYSON. 
HE unveiling of Cardinal Newman’s statue on Wednes- 
day at the Oratory of St. Philip Neri, was an event 
which we cannot help looking on as the consequence of a 
national mistake. Newman was no doubt a Roman Catholic, 
and a deserter from the Anglican communion, but he was a 
great Englishman before he was either, and perhaps more 
distinctively a great Oxonian than anything else. Oxford 
ought to have claimed him instead of rejecting him, ag 
unluckily she did. His genius was full of the very essence 
of Oxford’s great motto, “ Deus illuminatio mea,” and his 
manner was the embodiment of that “ sweetness and light” 
which has characterised so many of the best Oxford teachers, 
till it has often been called the Oxford manner. The Roman 
Catholics saw this and generously offered the statue of their 
great thinker to Oxford; but Oxford was too shy of the 
Roman Catholic faith,—though it was the faith of Oxford 
itself in an age when the University was more of a European 
than of an English institution,—to accept the offer, and has 
thereby lost the memorial of one of the greatest and most 
impressive figures amongst her sons. The late Poet-Laureate, 
whose most characteristic aim in life was by no means far 
removed from Cardinal Newman’s, seeing that both these 
great men confronted the deepest doubt boldly, and yet in a 
spirit eager to show that faith is deeper and truer than doubt, 

has said with something of paradox,— 

“There is more faith in honest doubt, 

Believe me, than in half the creeds.” 
But taough Newman would hardly have said that, for he did 
not love paradox, and perhaps would have been more disposed 
to say, what is also true, “There is more doubt in shrinking 
faith, believe me, than in half the heresies,” there never was 
a religious thinker, certainly never a great ecclesiastic, who 
expressed more powerfully and more candidly the great 
doubts with which he grappled, or who taught his friends to 
face them with a calmer and a clearer glance. Mr. Wilfrid 
Ward, who has done so much to promote the knowledge of the 
great Cardinal’s writings,—with a complete belief in his hero’s 
ultimate solution of those doubts which we have never been 
able to share,—has quite lately published in a paper, to which 
we referred a fortnight ago, in the New Review, a study of 
Tennyson, which seems to us to demonstrate how much and 
how deep a sympathy there was between the most charac- 
teristic aim of Tennyson as a religious thinker and that of 
the Oxford leader who ended his days as a Cardinal of 
the Church of Rome. And though Cardinal Newman’s name 
is never mentioned, so far as we remember, in Mr. 
Wilfrid Ward’s article, we are very glad to avail ourselves 
of its drift, to illustrate our contention that there was 
quite enough of parallelism between the religious aims 
of these two very different men, with their two widely 
different manners, to show how ill Oxford understood her 
own characteristic aims, when she practically declined to recog: 
nise Newman except as a deserter from her fold. Newman, 
no doubt, was a far more earnest believer in the dogmas 
of Christianity than Tennyson, who never succeeded in recon- 
ciling himself wholly to the Christian creeds, profoundly as 
he revered and loved the person of Christ. But we do not 
scruple to say that his method was the same as Newman’s, 
though he could not go so faras Newman went in accepting the 
intellectual form in which historical Christianity had embodied 
itself in the creeds of the Church. Mr. Wilfrid Ward’s paper 
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has been talked of as if it were an unauthorised revelation of 
private confidences between Tennyson and himself. Nothing 
can be more ridiculous than such a statement, and we doubt 
whether those who think so have carefully read what they 
go describe. It is, we venture to say, a lucid exhibition of 
thoughts written all over the most definitely religious of Lord 
Tennyson’s poems, and though, with the exception of “The 
Two Voices,” they are by no means amongst his greatest 
poems, they are certainly amongst the writings which most 
definitely express the aims dearest to Tennyson’s heart, and 
bring him nearer to the great Tractarian leader as regards 
his inmost thoughts, than we could ever have expected men so 
different and so widely severed in their origin and their walk 
in life, to come. 

What was certainly common to the dearest objects of 
Newman and Tennyson is—that while they both believed that 
faith is deeper than doubt, they both endeavoured to confront 
doubt with the steadiest and most intrepid gaze, and held that 
the more frankly we meet and measure it, even when it seems 
to threaten us with utter disaster, the more surely shall we 
ultimately triumph over, not indeed all our doubts, but all 
those which would leave us without any helm in the storm, 
and without any compass by which to steer. Let us trace 
the principles which seem to be common to Newman and 
Tennyson in dealing with the fandamental incredulities of 
the human intellect. In the first place, there is perfect 
agreement on the point that the sense of duty is the deepest 
root of faith. Cardinal Newman, naturally enough, put this 
with more point and effectiveness than the Poet-Laureate, 
though both of them put it clearly and definitely enough. 
Newman is never tired of pressing the point that the spirit 
of obedience to duty is the beginning of all true religion. 
He held that even the most heretical parents should find their 
children obedient, and that in that early obedience the first step 
would be taken towards a truer faith. He makes his hero in 
“Loss and Gain” rebuke a friend for saying, “I can’t believe 
this or that,” and declare that, if only he could find any one 
with proper authority to say, “this is true,” then he “ought 
to believe it,” and not to say that he cannot believe it simply 
because it is beyond the power of the human intellect to com- 
prehend. Tennyson took the same line of thought in dealing 
with doubt. He regarded the instinct of the conscience as the 
root of faith. “His method,” says Mr. Wilfrid Ward, “ con- 
sisted in the presentation of two opposing veins of thought, 
of questioning and doubt on the one hand, and of instinctive 
assurance on the other. Each line of thought is given its 
weight. The instinctive assurance is not set aside in con- 
sequence of the speculative doubt, nor is it allowed to check 
the doubt in its critical function. Doubt and questioning 
may lead to the discovery that some instinctive beliefs are 
based on mere prejudice. Yet there are instincts which bear 
in them signs of authority,—as the inner voice appealed to in 
‘The Ancient Sage,—and the fact 1s recognised that doubt 
and questioning may be morbid and a consequence of in- 
tellectual defect. In ‘The Two Voices’ these two elements 
are formally expressed.” And Mr. Wilfrid Ward quotes the 
poet’s own definition of his aim :— 

“ As far as might be, to carve out 


Free space for every human doubt, 
That the whole mind might orb about. 


To search thro’ all I felt or saw 

The springs of life, the depths of awe, 

And read the law within the law.” 
We do not suppose that Cardinal Newman ever desired to 
provide fresh space “for every human doubt” for which he 
thought that there was ample space already in our restless 
intelligence as we know it. But he undoubtedly desired 
greatly “to reach the law within the law,” and there he and 
Tennyson were working on common ground. Moreover, as 
his University lectures show, he wholly disapproved any 
attempt to stifle doubt as distinct from the effort to confront 
it fairly with the deeper facts of life. 

Again, look at the profound sympathy between the view of 
the late Poet-Laureate and the view of Cardinal Newman on 
the subject of the limited and closely hedged-in free-will of 
man. Mr. Wilfrid Ward reports Lord Tennyson as saying,— 
“Man is free, but only free in certain narrow limits. His 
character and his acquired habits limit his freedom. They 
are like the cage of a bird. The bird can hop at will from one 
perch to another, and to the floor of the cage, but not beyond 
its bars.” And so, too, Cardinal Newman, though on this 





point more of an idealist than Tennyson, insisted on the 
narrow verge of human liberty, and even ventured to satirise 
the disposition to glory only in the possession of a liberty 
which we do not know how to use. Liberty, he insisted, is 
only valuable to those who can find the highest guidance for 
its exercise, and is even injurious to those who are satisfied 
with the mere possession of it, and regard the mode in 
which it is to be exercised as something more or less 
irrelevant to the joy of being at liberty to go wrong. 
He could not endure the jauntiness with which men riot 
in the idle possession of one of the most responsible of 
gifts. Those, he declared, who say to themselves, “I am 
examining, I am scrutinising, I am free to choose or reject, 
I am exercising the right of private judgment,” are about as 
wise as the person who ostentatiously exults in his grief for a 
friend, and says, “ I am weeping, I am overcome and agonised 
for the second or third time, I am resolved to weep,” and of 
such a one we should certainly say that his grief was not 
profound. And so the sense of liberty cannot be serious in 
a man who is content to make a great fuss over it, and not to 
take that anxious care to exercise it rightly which alone shows 
his real value for it. To Newman liberty of choice was a 
“ dread ” gift :— 
“Son of immortal seed, high-destined Man! 

Know thy dread gift,—a creature, yet a cause: 

Each mind is its own centre, and it draws 

Home to itself, and moulds in its thought’s span 

All outward things, the vassals of its will, 

Aided by Heaven, by earth unthwarted still.” 
That is written in the noblest style of Tennyson’s verse, but 
it was published before Tennyson had produced anything in 
that high strain. 

Of course the most important and remarkable of the 
analogies between Newman and Tennyson was the very deep 
conviction shared by both, of the absolute certainty of the 
relation of God to the soul of man. Newman tells in his 
“ Apologia” that “ from a very early age” he had “ rested in 
the thought of two, and two only, supreme and luminously 
self-evident beings, myself and my Creator,” and that con- 
viction may be regarded as the very root of all he had to say in 
this world, however wide-spreading may have been its leaves 
and branches. It was nearly the same with Tennyson. Let 
us hear Mr. Wilfrid Ward’s account of the manner in which 
Lord Tennyson, almost at the last, read to him the “De Pro- 
fundis” as his deepest profession of faith :— 

“ He raised his eyes from the book at the seventh line and looked 
for a moment at his hearer with an indescribable expression of 
awe before he uttered the word ‘spirit’:—‘Out of the deep— 
Spirit—out of the deep.’ When he had finished the second 
greeting he was trembling much. Then he read the prayer—a 
prayer, he had told me, of self-prostration before the Infinite, I 
think he intended it as a contrast with the analytical and re- 
flective character of the rest. It is an outpouring of the simplest 
and most intense self-abandonment to the Creator, an acknow. - 
ment, when all has been thought and said with such insight and 
beauty, that our best thoughts and words are as nothing in the 
Great Presence—in a sense parallel to the breaking off in the ode 
tothe Duke of Wellington :—‘ Speak no more of his renown, Lay 
your earthly fancies down.’ ” 

That is Tennyson, and what says Cardinal Newman in his 
de profundis :— 
“ Take me away, and in the lowest deep 
There let me be, 
And there in hope the lone night-watches keep, 
Told out for me. 
There, motionless and happy in my pain, 
Lone, not forlorn,— 
There will I sing my sad perpetual strain, 
Until the morn. 
There will I sing, and soothe my stricken breast, 
Which ne’er can cease 
To throb, and pine, and languish, till possest 
Of its Sole Peace.” 
Surely there we see a singular depth of ultimate sympathy 
between the almost Puritan poet, whose face, with its haggard 
and even moody lines, has spoken the deepest spiritual truth to 
this generation of the English people, and the great Cardinal 
whom Oxford disowned, because he had in some sense dis- 
owned Oxford when he left the University he loved so 
tenderly in the fashion which he himself had foreshadowed 
long before, when he described himself as “a pilgrim pale 
with Paul’s sad girdle bound.” Surely Newman, Roman 
Catholic though he was, should have been claimed for England 
as Tennyson was claimed for England. Of course he was not 
nearly so great a poet, but perhaps he was even greater as a 





man. 
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ATHLETICS. 

f& N Awerican critic of our institutions is said to have 
declared that it would be absolutely impossible for 
any politician on the other side of the Atlantic to be con- 
‘sidered seriously if it were known that he played cricket or 
‘baseball or golf, or was an ardent votary of any other 
form of athletics. The party managers, he declared, would 
mever nominate for the Presidency an open defender of 
sports and games, because they would know that the people 
would refuse to vote for a candidate of whom it could be 
said that he spent his time in such frivolous pursuits. The 
Americans were in the main a serious and a business people, 
and they wanted a man to lead them who made better 
use of his time than kicking or hitting a ball about. The 
English ideal is, of course, just the reverse of this. We 
mever feel a politician to be quite complete unless he is 
&nown to sympathise with outdoor pursuits and be proficient 
dn some one of them. Mr. Gladstone’s reputation was saved 
*y it being known that he was a skilful wielder of the axe, 
Dut it is not too much to say that if he had been an 
enthusiastic golf-player even his popularity would have 
een enhanced. In that case Scotland would not have 
returned a single Tory. All classes like to feel that 
their political heroes have something of the “ sports- 
man” in them. it brings the hero nearer, and makes 
4him seem more human. Besides, when people are keen 
and eager about a subject they are pleased to think 
that those they like are also keen and eager about the 
-game thing. But the British public like athletics, and there- 
‘fore they look for a sympathetic attitude towards athletics 
in their leaders. But participation alone makes sympathy 
€ffective, and therefore they like their statesmen to play as 

well as approve. 

Which is the best attitude, that of the American—granted 
that itis really the American attitude, on which we cannot pro- 
ounce an opinion—or that of the English public? In our 
pinion that of the English. We believe firmly that ordinary 
vmen are healthier in mind and in body when they take a 
reasonable amount of physical exercise, and also when they 
make that physical exercise not a dead thing—a mere 
“gymnasium grind”—but enliven it by the introduction of 
chance and the exercise of skill; turn it, in other words, from 
am exercise intoa game. But what is good for men in general 
is good for statesmen, and therefore we may feel satisfied 
that our people are right when they like to see the politicians 
practising and encouraging athletics. No doubt there is in 
‘theory something in the American ideal. One may draw a 
wery touching picture of the great statesman wedded to 
his country who spends long nights as well as long days 
thinking only of his fellow men. His little grandson tries 
to woo him from the Blue-books by “ throwing-in ” a ball so 
badly that it bounds through the library window — the 
<practice-nets are pitched on the Abbey lawn—hits a red de- 
spatch-box, and gives him the excuse for shouting, “I say, 
grandfather, would you mind shying us that ball?” But the 
great man only pauses to smile a kindly smile, and in another 
moment is tracing a new Schomburgk line with a violet 
pencil, or casting up a column of figures as long as one’s arm. 
Aswe have said, the picture of this tireless brain grinding out 
day and night like a glorious and perennial sausage-machine 
gome good for its country is splendid; but then, unfor- 
‘tunately, it is necessarily false. Be your Prime Minister or 
President never so virtuous and patriotic, he is bound 
occasionally to seek relaxation, and seek it he will. It is then 


only a chuice of recreations. But if we come down to this, 


most assuredly the healthy outdoor pastimes are for the 
majority of vigorous men better than the stuffier forms of 
relaxation indulged in by people who are not athletic. Depend 
upon it, the ordinary man is healthier and happier, and so in 
better trim for doing the work of the State, if he is able to take 
-athletic exercise than if he isnot. In other words, the country 
as.safer in the hands of a man who is something of an athlete 
than of one who is not. Of course there are exceptional men 
who can keep all their youth and vigour of mind without ever 
-steiking a ball or riding a horse or a bicycle, but these rare 
examples need not be discussed. They are not numerous 
-enough to make it necessary to modify the opinion we have 
just expressed. 

Bat though we think indulgence in open-air recreation an 
excellent thing for all men, statesmen incladed, we are by no 








means blind to the objections that may be raised against the 
over-doing of athletics, especially at the Universities. Mr, 
Balfour, in his interesting little speech to the Conservative 
Athletic Clubs, made on Saturday last, gave a spirited 
general defence of athletics, and declared that if they were 
open to abuse so was every human institution. We agree; 
but at the same time it is only right that these abuses should 
be pointed out. As Mr. Balfour would doubtless be the first 
to admit, the cure for such abuses is their examination in the 
light of public opinion. We cannot doubt that there is truth 
in a complaint already made in these columns connected with 
the higher academic work. The average mental work done 
at the Universities is no doubt higher than ever before, just 
as is the average physical work in the boats and on the 
running-path. Again, the modern University athlete almost 
always reads steadily and well, while the scholar who does not 
take exercise in plenty is very rare. That is of course very 
satisfactory. Whatis not satisfactory is the decline of that 
ardour for study which was once fairly common, both in 
Oxford and Cambridge. Plenty of people do very well indeed, 
and show great ability and diligence, but fewer than formerly 
throw themselves into the arms of learning with the true feel- 
ing of the scholar. Passion seems to have passed away from the 
reading man. It is to be feared that the undue prominence 
given to athletics at school and college to some extent 
accounts for this. A youth has only a certain amount of 
the true ardour of mind to bestow. If he throws it inte 
football or cricket he has none to spare for “ unsphering” 
Plato, or for grasping the great conceptions of astronomy 
or the higher mathematics. Our quarrel with the sports 
of school and college is that they intercept something of 
what is most vital and most vitalising in the youth’s mind 
before he gets to his real work. They take the “snap” out 
of him, and though he may bring a docile and well-balanced 
mind to his studies, he does not bring one which has in it 
anything of the fine frenzy of the poet. Of course, it is only 
to ten or a dozen men a year that this applies. The rest, we 
gladly admit, are far better for throwing themselves beartily 
into sports and games. Still, it is as well to remember that 
athletics over-indulged in may spoil great scholars even while 
they are helping moderate ones. In later life we need not, 
however, dread the effects of athletics. The politician, 
the lawyer, the man of business, will never let his career be 
spoilt by games. There is little fear of his turning into them 
an ardour which is wanted elsewhere. He will never ‘to 
cricket give up what was meant for the Bank.’ For these, and 
for the middle-aged in general, athletics are pure good. They 
lighten the burden of life, they make men healthy and content, 
—in a word, they slacken the bent bow, and so prevent its de- 
struction. Athletics outside the Universities need no apology. 
The danger in London is not of too much bat of too little. 





THE ZOO AT THE HAGUE. 

HOUGH the Dutch are most successful in the manage- 
ment of animals in captivity, not every zoological 
collection in Holland equals that at Amsterdam. At the 
Hague, for instance, since the Court has been practically 
absent from the town, the “Zoo” has suffered from lack of 
funds, and the tea-garden and circus element has usurped 
some of the space formerly devoted to the exhibition of wild 
animals. But there are few zoological gardens in which the 
skill of individual keepers, advantages of site, or good luck in 
buying or breeding rare animals do not afford something new 
and interesting to observe in the habits or appearance of their 
inmates. In foreign “Zoos” the wolf appears among the 
indigenous wild animals. There is no other country in 
Enrope, except England, where it does not hold its own, and 
in North Holland and Guelderland it is not uncommon in 
winter. Readers cf Marryat’s novels may remember the 
scene, obviously taken from fact, of the wolf-hunt near 
Flushing, when the creature took refuge in the lair made by 
Peter Simple and O’Brien in the wood. At the Hague area 
pair of the largest wolves the writer has ever seen, both taken 
in Northern Holland. Naturalists like M. Georges Leroy, or 
Tschudi, who had personal experience of wolves, always dwell 
much on the difference in size, habits, and appearance 
between the male and female wolf. Judging from the 
pair at the Hague this distinction is even more marked 
than might be gathered from written descriptions. The male 
is so big in the head and shoulders that the length from the 
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tip of the nose to the shoulder-blade is more than a third of 
the total length of its body. The hind-quarters are thin, poor, 
and weak, the whole strength being concentrated in the jaws 
cand fore-legs. In temper and appearance this particular wolf 
is a vile animal, untameable and desperately savage. Its 
ferocity and suspicion even overcome its hunger. When fed 
it ran back into its den, leaving the meat untouched. Then it 
van forward and scratched the meat with that “ privy paw” 
which the wolf uses almost like a hand. Then it picked 
the food up bit by bit, holding it between the tips of its 
teeth with lips curled back, running low like a fox, and 
burying each portion. But eat it would not while its natural 
enemy, man, was in sight. The she-wolf was the mother of 
s litter of eight cubs, and as she stood, thin and gaunt, with 
a pair of cubs under her, her head slightly turned to one side, 
the mouth partly open, and the angle of the lips drawn down, 
she reproduced exactly the statue of the old she-wolf of the 
Capitol. Her long coat had fallen off, and the rough parts 
only remained along the spine and on the shoulders, just 
where the old Roman sculptor has indicated on the bronze 
‘that the rough hair should be. The cubs were ugly little 
ereatures, brindled-black, with black lips, thick fur, and 
short tails carried high. The forehead was round, the 
ears pricked, the jaws strong, and the eyes a bleary blue, 
like those of a blue-eyed sweep. They were more like young 
‘hyenas than welves, and fought and quarrelled over bones 
which they could not possibly break with the utmost ill- 
temper, the mother wolf looking on anxiously and uttering 
‘low howls. The comic element was not long absent from this 
domestic scene. A Dutch child threw a toy mouse into 
the den. The old wolf caught it and carefully cracked it, 
‘till it spit, and the machinery dropped out. This she tasted, 
apparently thinking it was marrow ina bone. Not liking it, 
she left it to the cubs, who fought over it until they adjourned 
to a fresh dispute over their bones. 


Both the roe-deer and red-deer are also native to Holland, 
living in numbers in the heathy, sandy country of Guelder- 
land. But the most obviously Dutch department of the 
‘Zoo is the long line of fowl-houses and pheasantries. The 
Dutch have always loved fine poultry, and have been col- 
dectors of foreign breeds, wild and tame, since Hondecoeter 
painted them, when the first explorers brought them from the 
Dutch East Indies. “Bantam” itself, it must be remem- 
‘ered, is a Dutch possession. The foreign poultry thrive 
amazingly on the warm black sand, which here, as at Amster- 
daw, is the surface soil of the Zoo. Tiny bantams of Oriental 
breeds, “ silkies ” from Japan, wild turkeys from the American 
mainland, with plumage of a bronze lustre far surpassing in 
‘beauty our black turkeys, which originally came from Cuba, 
and even “ Plijmouth Rocks,” looking much as they do when not 
labelled in Dutch, are kept in the cages. Beside them are the 
aasually half-domesticated golden pheasants. In Holland they 
eem to have crossed the border-line between wild and tame, 
to have lost the shyness which nearly all pheasants retain, 
and to have become a domestic fowl. As the golden 
pheasants were in the acme of summer plumage we made 
some attempt to analyse the distribution of colour on this 
the most gorgeous of all birds. As the Sikhs were said to 
have “shone down” the British when Lord Auckland and 
Runjeet Singh met on the plains of the Punjaub, so the 
golden pheasant simply “shines down” any other bird, how- 
ever brilliant, or however exquisitely harmonised its plumage, 
by sheer wealth and splendour of colour. One of the birds was 
amusing itself by lying on the sand and throwing “ dust” 
over its feathers with its foot, then rising and spreading its 
plumage to shake the dust out. The following notes then 
made give its colours as they appeared in the living and 
moving bird. Hiscrest is the imperial yellow of China, and the 
feathers shine like polishedivory. The upper cape on his neck 
falls like the gorget attached to the helmet of a Chinese 
soldier, and is decorated with rings of black on pure light 
gold. When he stoops this cape slips forward and shows the 
under cape, a scale pattern of black on apple-green, the latter 
not metallic, but like satin in texture. Next comes a little 


floss-silk gold, running down into a peak between the 
shoulders. The wings, of imperial blue, fold over the back, 
which is covered with loose gold feathers. All below, breast, 
upper tail coverts, and beneath the tail, is scarlet lac. The long 
feathers of the tail itself are the only portion of the plumage 
which is not in brilliant hues. 


They are mottled with brown 


and cream, like the leather bindings of old backgammon- 
boards. 

Among the birds not commonly found in menageries is a 
“rhinoceros bird” from the Transvaal. “ Boffel pikker” is 
its Dutch name. Its habits are remarkable, and its plumage 
unusual. Small flocks accompany most of the large antelopes, 
the buffaloes, and the rhinoceros, in South Africa, and run all 
over the creatures’ bodies, picking off flies and insects. 
When an enemy approaches, the “buffel pikkers” sit in a 
line with heads raised on the back of the animal they are 
attending, like sparrows on a roof-ridge, and signal “The 
enemy in sight.” The plumage is curiously close, uniform, 
and compact, so much so that the bird has an artificial 
look, as if covered with painted satin, and not with feathers. 
The general tint of the body is cinnamon-brown, with yellow 
beak and legs, giving the colour-effect of a brown and yellow 
iris. Its only counterpart in plumage is the Bohemian wax- 
wing, which, though wanting the yellow beak, has the same 
compact, cinnamon-coloured, satin-like body. The waxwings 
are also shown in the Hague Zoo, ina cage of North-European 
birds, containing some fine grey-backed shrikes and nutcracker 
crows. Water-rails are also kept in cages, and seem perfectly 
happy, sitting on perches like canaries, with a piece of fresh 
turf to play on below. The baboons’ cages are also well 
designed to exhibit the animals under natural conditions, the 
plan being apparently copied from those at Amsterdam. 
An outdoor honse, floored with loose sand, exactly suited 
as a playground for these half-desert animals, communicates 
with the cages by holes through the wall. When so disposed 
the baboons slip down through these holes, which fairly 
represent the rock-crevices in their native hills, and amuse 
themselves by thoughtfully turning over the sand in search of 
insects, When thirsty they walk to stone water-troughs set 
in the runs, and drink, standing on all fours, sucking up 
the water like a horse. The financial decline of the 
Hague Zoo has affected the social position of the elephant, 
which has “come down in the world,” and has to do 
tricks. It understands Dutch, and obeys the least word 
of its keeper, who has written a popular work—in Dutch 
—on his “ Olifant,” which he sells. The animal also earns 
much small silver for him by blowing a “ mouth-organ” with 
its trunk and grinding a coffee-mill. It also plays dominoes 
with laborious care, lifting each piece from the table and 
depositing it next that placed by the keeper with an emphatic 
“smack” on the boards. The whole performance is keenly 
resented by the elephant, and in the temporary absence of its 
keeper, in an interval between two acts, it set up its ears and 
deliberately spat at the writer with its trunk, though 
assuming an air of meekness and nonchalance the moment 
the keeper emerged from the house to continue the per- 


formance. 
LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
etre! 
NEW ENGLAND AND FREEDOM OF CONSCIENCE. 
(To rue Epiton oy THE “ SPEcTaTOR.”] 

S1r,—Your correspondent “G.” wishes, I gather, to confine the 
term Pilgrim Fathers strictly to the English Independents 
from Holland, who, with others direct from England, landed 
from the ‘ Mayflower’ in 1620, and formed the colony of New 
Plymouth; you, on the other hand, in your article took, I 
imagine, a wider view, and had in your mind others of the 
New England colonies, such as Massachusetts, founded at 
Salem only nine years later by Presbyterians,—a colony 
which quickly outstripped New Plymouth in size and popula- 
tion, and later, as a State, included it. 

For when “G.” challenges the production of a “single 
shred of evidence” that the Pilgrim Fathers denied freedom 
of conscience to others, he must intend to restrict himself to 
the smaller question of New Plymouth, in spite of his using 
the words “founders of New England,” otherwise he would 
necessarily be overlooking the gross persecution of Roger 
Williams for his religious opinions, his banishment from 
Boston cn account of them in 1635, and his subsequent 
excommunication by the Church of Salem, whose pastor he 
had been, because he became a Baptist! One may recall, by 
the way, that the Independent who, having fled to New 
England for liberty of religion, excommunicated Williams 
for becoming Baptist was Hugh Peters the regicide, after- 











wards one of the victims of the Restoration. 
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Farther, “G.” is doubtless aware of the evidence contained 
in Roger Williams’s “ Bloody Tenent (tenet) of Persecution ;” 
in the reply to it by Mr. Cotton, pastor of Boston, defending 
the right of the civil Magistrate to punish religious error; 
and in the further publication of Williams’s “Ill News from 
New England; or, A Narrative of New England’s Persecu- 
tions.” There is, again, the case of Hanserd Knollys, exposed 
to danger in Massachusetts for his Separatist and Baptist views, 
and obliged in 1643 to return to England, and one other exile 
I must mention, the brilliant Mrs. Hutchinson, whose banish- 
ment from Boston for her Antinomian opinions in 1637 was 


the first step towards her tragic end. Rather later came the. 


fearful persecution of the Quakers, again in Massachusetts. 
It endured from 1656 to 1660, when Charles II. stayed it. It 
was extreme indeed. Men and women were scourged, im- 
prisoned, banished, and in Boston two men and one woman 
were actually hanged for being Quakers. These are matters 
of unquestioned history, not “fables which have been agreed 
upon.” They affect sadly the character and conduct of the 
early Puritan settlers, “the founders of New England.” No 
one wishes now to dwell upon them. The question is 
whether New Plymouth stvod out in strong contrast, as 
““G” declares it did, for “the full and free toleration of 
religion to all men.” If it did, one wonders why Williams 
and poor Mrs. Hutchinson, and later, the Quakers, did 
not flee to such a haven of refuge; why, in particular, 
Governor Winthrop did not advise Williams to retire thither, 
instead of counselling him to the hard fate of forming 
a tiny colony away at Providence, so called in acknowledg- 
ment of ‘“‘God’s merciful providence to him in his distress.” 
And one likes to remember that Williams purchased his plot 
of land from the Indians instead of taking it by force, as 
New Plymouth and Massachusetts had done, a course Williams 
strongly condemned. The answer seems to be that during his 
struggles with persecution at Boston Williams had already 
once withdrawn to New Plymouth, but found the change so 
little for the better that he returned from that town “ of free 
and full tolerance” to Boston once more, only to meet his 
sentence of exile. Williams was strongly opposed to com- 
pulsory attendance at divine worship. Does “G.” contend 
that there was no such compulsion at New Plymouth? If 
there were, what becomes of the “ movement” for “full and 
free tolerance of religion to all men without exception against 
Turk, Jew, Papist, Arian, Socinian, Familist, or any other ” P 
Possibly it remained only “a movement.” Certainly, if 
Governor Winslow called the proposal “carrion,” it did not 
relish very sweetly to him. Finally, in 1643, the bonds 
between New Plymouth and Massachusetts had been drawn 
closer. They, with Connecticut and New Haven, had become 
the United Colonies of New England. The terrible Quaker 
persecution did not begin till 1656. Did Plymouth, as a 
member of the Union, offer any opposition or protest against 
these lamentable deeds, or offer any kind of safe asylum to 
the victims? If not, does it stand clearP—I am, Sir, &c., 
Great Tew, Oxon., July 15th. W. T. MaLueson. 





THE GROWTH OF HUMAN FACULTIES. 
[To tas Epiror or THe “ Srecraror.”’] 

S1r,—Yonur article in the Spectator of July 11th on “The 
Growth of Human Faculties” reminds me of an incident in 
my life which may be of interest to some of your readers. A 
good many years ago when I was collector and Magistrate of 
Broach District, Bombay Presidency, a Brahmin from Baroda 
called on me and asked to be allowed to give a performance 
in mental arithmetic ; he was an elderly man with a very care- 
worn expression of countenance. I readily assented to his 
request, and after consulting the Municipal Committee I 
placed our Board-room at his disposal for an afternoon séance. 
A considerable number of educated spectators assembled, and 
on my entering the room I found the performer seated at the 
head of the table and busy shuffling a pack of native cards, as 
I was told, for the purpose of keeping his brain quiet. I 
picked out two or three men from the company good at figures, 
and these drew up some fifteen or sixteen questions, including 
addition, division, multiplication, and subtraction, sums to 
lines of eight or ten figures, cubic and square root, and some 
other items. The whole were carefully worked out, the 
answers verified and written down on a sheet of paper, which 
was given to me. I was quite satisfied there was no collusion. 
The performer was a stranger to Broach, and, so far as I 
could ascertain previously, unknown to all present. 





All being ready one of my clerks began to read out the sums 
in order; he was occasionally asked by the performer to repeat 
a line or a figure, but otherwise there was no cessation in the 
reading out. When finished the Brahmin got up, and, after 
a pause of not more than two or three minutes, proceeded to 
give the answers vivd-voce, which he did perfectly, correctly, 
and without a pause until he came to the last two questions, 
when he seemed puzzled and put his hand to his head and 
looked out of a window; he exclaimed, “ I am very sorry, the 
sun has set, my bolt is shot, I can do no more.” This was. 
said in the Mahratta language, as he knew no English. — 
could find out nothing about him beyond the fact that he was. 
a needy Brahmin, a hanger-on of the Baroda Court, a high 
caste mendicant in fact, a large class, especially in native 
States—I am, Sir, &e., 


Basset, Southampton, July 13th. W. Ramsay. 





DOG-STORIES. 
[To rHe EpiToR oF THE “ SPECTATOR.”]} 

S1z,—A lady friend of mine has a wonderful collie-dog, 
named ‘Doctor.’ It had for sole animal companion in a 
suburban London garden a hedgepig, for which it (not 
unnaturally) entertained no great affection. One day a son 
of the household, devoted to biology, had brought home the 
skin of another hedgepig for research purposes. It had been 
left out in the garden while the boy was absent from home. 
His mother, going out one evening at dusk, saw the skin of 
this animal lying on the grass, and remarked to a friend who 
was then in the garden: “‘ Doctor’ has been very bad. He 
has killed the hedgepig!” In an instant the dog was con- 
fronted with the skin of the dead creature, and addressed by 
every opprobrious epithet,—‘ Naughty dog,” “Bad, bruta} 
dog,” “ Murderous dog,” &c. It did its very best to explain 
the situation by leaping up on its mistress, and trying to 
exonerate itself from an unfounded charge. But its nose was. 
pressed down close to the skin of the dead animal, and words 
of severest condemnation were continued and augmented. At. 
last the collie came up to its mistress, and, seizing the skirt 
of her dress in its mouth, dragged her up to the box, in which 
his garden companion (but not his friend) was quictly housed, 
that she might see whether it was alive or not! The hedge- 
pig was there alive as ever, and, after having proved his 
innocence, as the suspected murderer of an alien animal, 
‘Doctor’ bounded gleesomely through the garden, feeling 
that he had been a wrongly accused, but a quite innocent, 
creature.—I am, Sir, &c., Nemo. 


[To tHe EpiroR oF THE ‘* SPECTATOR.’’] 

Srr,—I am not an Englishman, so please excuse if my 
English be bad. In the Spectator of June 20th I see there is 
still the question about “Animals and Colours.” I have a 
small and intelligent dog of white colour and long hair. 
Although at home on the best terms with cats and the parrot, 
which tears him by his tail, a dozen of years, and most 
probably experience of life in a city, not favourable tc 
sweeten tempers, have altered this good-natured, kind, and 
faithful creature into a peevish being, always ready to attack 
out of doors any member of the dog-family, whatever its 
height or appearance. There exists, however, an exception. 
Though half-blind, ‘Chouchou’ will remark at a certain 
distance any white dog, make towards it at once, and much 
enjoy the company. As he never mistakes any other coloured 
dog, there is no doubt about his knowing colours.—I am,. 
Sir, &c., 


Marseilles, July 9th. G. J. WEBER. 





“BULLS.” 
[To rue Epitor oF THE “ SprcraTor,.”"] 
S1r,—In a leading weekly of last Saturday you may read 
that “‘ those of us who love the mountains lie awake in London 
and dream of the great stair of green ice,” &c.—I am, Sir, &c., 
F. B. 

{Has our correspondent never heard of waking dreams ?— 

Ep. Spectator. ] 








POETRY. 


LAZARUS. 
“THE light, which I have followed all this way 
Out of the darkness, grows into a face; 
Thy face, dear friend, whom I so long have known. 
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—— 


Have we not wandered with twined arms, and walked 
Through evening fields together? And those lips, 
That I have kissed so oft, did they pronounce 
That dreadful whisper, ‘ Lazarus arise ’? 
For as it came in darkness I was ’ware 
Of countenances terrible, that gazed 
Each on the other in drear impotence, 
As I with sighs arose eluding them. 
O face that seemest made to weep and smile 
With us, and hands all rough with common tasks! 
Is this indeed Thy sun to which thou hast 
Recalled me, and are these Thy fields, which grow 
Slowly from grey to green before my eyes ? 
I felt Thee irresistible in the grave. 
Forgive me that I talked so lightly, and went 
So unconcerned beside thee in old days. 
How is it thou canst care to come and go 
With such as me, and walk and work with us, 
Thou at whose whisper Death idled and grieved, 
And knew the voice at which creation shone 
Suddenly ? Yet was I so near to peace ; 
And I came back to life remorsefully, 
When the sea murmured again, and fields appeared. 
But how should I complain? Unto what end 
Tam recalled I know not; but if thou 
Art here content to be, then why not I?” 

STEPHEN PHILLIPS. 


BOOKS. 


ae 
THE LATE LORD SELBORNE’S “MEMORIALS.” * 
Few British statesmen have had so high a reputation as that 
achieved by the ate Lord Selborne for single-mindedness, for 
readiness, that is to say, to sacrifice personal advancement 
at the call of what appeared to be public duty. The 
Memorials: Family and Personal, which have now appeared 
from his pen, with notes by his daughter, Lady Sophia 
Palmer, will enable his fellow-countrymen to understand the 
atmosphere in which his character was formed and the 
sources from which he drew alike the nobility of his natural 
tendencies and the main inspiration for their fulfilment. Not 
the late Lord Selborne himself but his father is the hero of 
these volumes, and that is what, in writing them, he evidently 
desired. In their dedication “To my children,” dated 
October, 1888, he said, “ Of all the characters and influences 
here commemorated, that which it has been most a labour of 
love to me to delineate is your grandfather’s; and if, in what 
you learn concerning him, you find the main interest of this 
work, I shall be rewarded.” Unquestionably Lord Selborne 
succeeded in presenting a portrait of his father which is full 
at once of attraction and of convincing truth. The Rev. 
William Jocelyn Palmer was the third son of William Palmer, 
@ prosperous London merchant, of gentle descent, by his 
marriage with Mary Horsley, daughter of the Rev. John 
Horsley, rector of Thorley, in Hertfordshire, and of Stoke 
Newington, and sister of Samuel Horsley, Bishop successively 
of St. David’s, Rochester, and St. Asaph, who was eminent 
both as a mathematician and asa theologian. William Jocelyn 
Palmer was educated at Charterhouse and Brasenose, where 
through the introduction of his schoolfellow, Richard Henry 
Roundell, he became intimate with the Hebers, who were 
near neighbours of the Roundells at Gledstone, in Craven. 
The Churchmanship of Mr. Palmer was very much of the 
type of that of Bishop Heber High but not dry, at once 
English and Catholic, truly spiritual and also dominating all 
the practical relationships of life. In the year in which he 
received priest’s orders, 1802, he was presented by his uncle, 
then Bishop of Rochester, to whom he acted as chaplain, to 
the rectory of the small country parish of Mixbury, in 
Oxfordshire, and there he remained till within a year or two 
of his death, in 1853. From 1814 he held with Mixbury the 
adjacent living of Finmere, the villages and churches being 
not more than two miles apart. “ Neither parish,” says Lord 
Selborne, “‘ was very well endowed. Finmere in that respect 
had the advantage. With the assistance at all times of a 
good curate, both parishes were easily worked together; my 
father, though he lived at Mixbury, constantly visited 
Finmere, actively superintending all that was done there, and 











* Memorials, Part I. Family and Personal, 1766-1865. By Roundell Palmer, 
Earl of Selborne. In2 vols, London: Macmillan and Co, 





' Catholicity of the Anglican, Greek, and Roman Churches, and 


taking part in the services of Finmere church.” No one can 
read these volumes, and in particular the numerous letters of 
his father on ecclesiastical and other subjects, which Lord 
Selborne gives, without being convinced that Mr. Palmer, who 
was well known to and connected with persons of high in- 
fluence in the Church, might at an early date, if he had so 
desired, have obtained important preferment, and would 
have adorned any position. But he believed himself to have 
found his mission as a country parish priest, and to the 
fulfilment of that mission, together with the discharge of his 
family responsibilities, he consecrated his life. He felt, says 
his son, that— 

“ What God had charged him with was the care of those five or 
six hundred poor people at Mixbury and Finmere, for whom there 
was no one else to care, among whom there was no praise to be 
won, no distinction to be attained, no ambition to be gratified. 
He was content with this and sought for nothing more. These 
people he loved and willingly served, wisely also and discreetly, as a 
spiritual father and friend, who understood them, and was able to 
speak to them in a way which they could understand. There 
was not one, old or young, whom he did not personally know, or 
whose character and conduct he did not observeand study. ..... 
He watched over those who were in sickness, trouble, or any other 
need. He understood enough of medicine, and had sufficient store of 
drugs always at hand, to help them much in that way...... His 
temporal charities, distributed with discrimination and judgment, 
were so liberal as to make churlish minds suppose that he must 
have been entrusted with funds especially devoted to that 
purpose.” 

This is no figure of speech, but an allusion, as Lady Sophia 
Palmer explains, to the curious fact that after the incum- 
bency of her uncle, the Rev. Horsley Palmer, who succeeded 
her grandfather at Mixbury, the unavoidable discontinuance 
by a later rector of some of the benefits to which the 
parishioners had been accustomed resulted in a serious dis- 
turbance, due to the belief of the villagers that they were 
being defrauded of charitable bequests. Mr. Palmer was not 
only very liberal with his resources, but helped his parishioners 
to help themselves, preferring when possible to employ them 
on his glebe rather than to relieve them in money. Some 
who fell he reclaimed and aided them to keep straight, and his 
helpful and stimulating kindness continued from generation 
to generation. Many of his parishioners he aided to emigrate 
to Canada and Tasmania, and kept touch with them there by 
correspondence, “ following them still with his pastoral care 
and wise counsels, and finding out colonial clergymen and 
others to whom he recommended them for such good offices 
as he was no longer able to perform towards them himself, 
and not unfrequently sending out presents to them from this 
country.” Such was the life of simple and beautiful devo- 
tion to the calls of a small sphere of public duty, in the 
presence of which Roundell Palmer and his brothers and 
sisters grew up. ‘Their mother, Dorothea Richardson 
Roundell, the youngest sister of their father’s school 
and college friend already mentioned, was in every way a 
worthy helpmeet of her husband. Roundell Palmer, born in 
1812, was the second son. The eldest, William, is for a long 
period the most prominent figure, after his father, in these 
memorials. The relations of Mr. Palmer, senior, to all the 
members of his family, as illustrated in these volumes, are 
full of interest and attraction. That there was no weak in- 
dulgence about his affection for any of them is shown by the 
fact that on his first-born bringing home from Rugby some 
cases of stuffed birds for his sisters, and having to confess that 
he had left the paying for them over to “ next half,” when he 
would be sure of “tips,” the Rector of Mixbury not only 
told him he was never to order anything he could not pay for 
on the spot, but sent him back at once to Rugby (a three 
days’ journey there and back) in the gig to return the stuffed 
birds to the dealer. “This lesson,” we may well believe, “the 
boys never forgot.” But it is also in connection with his 
eldest son that the true beauty of Mr. Palmer’s character 
shines out most brightly in its humble and patient tender- 
ness. That son, as Mr. Goldwin Smith bears witness, was a 
“man of genius.” He was also a man of pure and lofty 
character and deep religious feeling. But his undoubted 
gifts and graces must, in a very real sense, have served to 
enhance the cruel and protracted disappointment which his 
life brought to his father. These volumes contain what 
amounts to a practically complete, and is certainly a very 
effective, biographical sketch by Lord Selborne of his 
brilliant elder brother. How he was led after long years 
spent in investigation of the doctrines and historic claims to 
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after repeated but fruitless endeavours first to obtain com- 
munion as an Anglican in, and later to be admitted without 
absolutely and unreservedly unconditional rebaptism into, the 
Greek Church, to find refage at last in the bosom of Rome, is 
a strange and indeed, as we believe, unique story, the details 
of which are full of an interest at once intellectual and 
pathetic. It is clear that, during a large part of his adult 
life, William Palmer believed that he had a call to promote, 
at whatever sacrifice of prospects of personal advancement, or 
of definite spiritual work in the Anglican ministry, in which 


he had taken deacon’s orders, a rapprochement between the. 


Anglican and Eastern Churches. Then ensued a period 
during which he was increasingly dissatisfied with the position 
of the Anglican Church, and this finally issued in his going 
over to Rome. It was especially during that period that the 
letters written to him by his father, who had naturally hoped 
to see his eldest son doing great things in his own Church, 
exhibit in the highest degree the virtues of humility, self- 
restraint, and fatherly sympathy. There is something 
singularly pathetic, as well as admirable, in the care and 
skill with which the father examines his son’s elaborate 
arguments on questions of Church authority, the unbroken 
gentleness of his tone, and his firm resistance of every 
temptation to lay stress on the trial which his paternal heart 
endured in prospect of the growing certainty, though not 
fulfilled in his lifetime, that his son would abandon the 
Church of his baptism. 

It is pleasant to realise how great must have been the 
satisfaction with which Mr. Palmer contemplated the whole 
career, so far as he was spared to see it, of the author of 
these volumes. Alike in his friendships, in his distinguished 
University achievements, in his perfectly happy and congenial 
marriage with Lady Laura Waldegrave, in the sobriety as well 
as spirituality of his ecclesiastical point of view, and in his early 
professional and Parliamentary successes, the future Earl of 
Selborne must have given, and, as clearly appears, did give, 
cause of the greatest joy and pride to his father. Mr. Palmer 
died in 1853, and these volumes bring us down to 1865, by 
which time Roundell Palmer had won the Attorney-General- 
ship, and had had to give advice to and to defend the action of 
Lord Palmerston’s Government on the numerous and grave 
points of international obligation which arose in connection 
with the American War. We have from Lord Selbornea 
clear and interesting sketch of those points as they arose, and 
among other things an emphatic repudiation of Mr. Thomas 
Mozley’s allegations in his “ Reminiscences” as to culpable 
carelessness and delay on the part of the Ministry in their 
communications with Sir John MHarding, then Queen’s 
Advocate, with regard to the ‘ Alabama,’ and as to the “ joy ” of 
the Ministers at the escape of that vessel. That there might 
with great advantage have been active interference on the part 
of the Government to prevent that disaster will, we think, 
now be admitted by most people, but Lord Selborne shows 
that in the light of the then known facts and of international 
law as then defined, there was a very plausible defence for the 
deliberation with which they proceeded. 

We have no space left to notice in detail the many other 
interesting features of these volumes, They show Lord 
Selborne’s shrewdness and kindliness in his judgment of 
men,—a kindliness which is conspicuous in his sketch of the 
character of one so remote in mind and temper from himself 
as the late Lord Westbury. They show also his readiness, 
already referred to, to put aside his private interests when 
any principle was at stake. That readiness is illustrated here 
by his independent speech and vote against Lord Palmerston’s 
Government on the China War of 1857, by which he 
lost his seat for Plymouth, and his Parliamentary career 
was thrown back by several years. Correspondence here 
given with his great friend, Sir Arthur Gordon, shows the 
depth of his conviction against Irish Church Disestablish- 
ment in 1856. In the succeeding volumes which are promised 
one of the most interesting features will be the account of 
Sir Roundell Palmer’s refusal to join Mr. Gladstone in the 
measure just mentioned,—a refusal which again delayed the 
promotion which his great abilities had won. 





CURIOSITIES OF IMPECUNIOSITY.* 
IMPECUNIOSITY is a complaint so chronic among writers of 
all ranks that a reviewer naturally opens Mr. Somerville’s 





monograph on the subject with the same uneasy diffidence 
with which he asks for his pass-book at the bank. We are so 
tired of sermons on the blessings of poverty from those who 
have never been hungry, that any attempt to formulate a 
Philosophy of Being Hard-up may well be viewed with sus. 
picion, while any practical inquiry into the details of the 
subject is only too likely to degenerate into sorry jesting on 
serious matters. Mr. Somerville, however, has approached 
the question from a purely historical standpoint. It is true 
that he occasionally moralises on the ethical aspects of im- 
pecuniosity, and that he deals rather severely with Thackeray’s. 
contention that writers need not be impecunious, if only they 
would live cleanly and forswear sack; but these digressions. 
are only rare islands in a stream of sparkling anecdote, 
illustrating the effects of intermittent poverty on people. 
of all ranks of life. He quotes Smiles’s opinion that 
“nothing sharpens a man’s wits like poverty,” but pro- 
poses to emend the passage by reading “impecuniosity ’” 
instead of “ poverty.” “To me,” he says, “the former conveys 
the idea of a temporary shortness of funds; the latter of a. 
chronic state of want...... To many minds poverty, pur ef: 
simple, has been simply crashing.” The ever-debated question 
of the advantages of poverty he puts into a nut-shell by 
deciding that it is “a splendid thing for those whoare equal 

to fighting against it,” and proceeds to his task of enumerating 
the amusing shifts by which “ temporary shortness of funds’” 
has been overcome, the eccentricities which it brings out, the- 
pathos that often accompanies it, and the extraordinary turns. 
in the wheel of fortune which it has occasionally preceded. 

Any peg is good enough to hold a string of good stories, 

and Mr. Somerville has strung together a collection of 
exceedingly good ones. Many of them are old, but none tite 

worse for that, and though the arrangement is rather hap. 

hazard—for instance the “Shifts of Impecuniosity ” and the 

“Ingenuity of Impecuniosity” are put into two separate 
chapters—this want of logical coherence is perhaps all the 

better suited to the subject, for impecuniosity is certainly one 

of the most unaccountable of phenomena, and has a way of 
coming upon us like a thief in the night, just when we- 
believe our financial position to be most unassailable. The. 
most marvellous and amusing of the anecdotes which are 
scattered over Mr. Somerville’s pages are those which tell of 
the deeds done by actors under the stress of the insolvency 
which so often befell them before mummer-worship became a 
fashionable fad. The following feat performed by John 
Rich, « well-known harlequin and manager in the early 
eighteenth century, seems almost incredible :— 
“One evening, when returning from the theatre in a cab [sic],, 
having ordered the coachman to drive to the ‘Sun,’ a tavern in 
Clare Market, he threw himself out of the coach window and 
through the open window of the tavern parlour, just as the 
driver was about to draw up. The man then descended from the: 
box, touched his hat, and stood waiting for his passenger to alight.. 
Finding at length there was no one visible he besought a few 
blessings on the scoundrel who had imposed upon him, remounted. 
his box, and was about to drive off, when Rich, who had been 
watching, vaulted back into the vehicle, and, putting his head 
out, asked ‘Where the devil he was driving to?’ Almost 
paralysed with fear the driver got down again, but could not be 
persuaded to take his fare, though he was offered a shilling for 
himself, exclaiming, ‘No, no, that won’t do. I know you too well 
for all your shoes; and so, Mr. Devil, for once you’re outwitted.’ 
Se He [Rich] seems never to have been well off, and was at. 
one time in such difficulties that he hit upon the clever expedient 
of taking a house situated in three different counties in order to 
free himself from the attentions of sheriff’s officers.” 
A curious instance is given of the petty persecutions to 
which actors were subjected in the days when the Puritar 
prejudice against their calling still survived. A manager 
called Moss arrived at Whitehaven and performed successfully 
for a few nights, when he and his company were suddenly 
arrested on a Saturday, spent Sunday in gaol, and were 
charged on Monday by a respectable townsman, “not only as 
a curse to society in general, but to his town in particular.” 
According to this witness there had been an immense haul of 
herrings before the actors arrived, but since their appearance 
the fish had shown a proper sense of decency by leaving the 
neighbouring waters. The magistrates could not convict the 
actors under any existing statute, but they actually prohibited 
the reopening of the theatre, and the players had to seek 
fresh fields. An amusing story relates how Cooke, afterwards 
famous as an actor, being without the necessary cash to pay 
for a seat “in front,” got in behind the scenes one night and 





* Curiosities of Impecuniosity, By H. G. Somerville. London: Richard 
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hid himself in a barrel :— 
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“@) for companions two large cannon-balls, but the youth, 

zs He einitiated into the mysteries of the place, did not suspect 
that cannon-balls helped to make thunder in a barrel as well as 
in a twenty-four pounder...... The play was Macbeth, and in 
the first scene the thunder was required to give due effect to the 
situation of the crouching witches...... It was not long ere 
the Jupiter Tonans of the theatre, alias the property-man, 
approached and seized the barrel, and the horror of the con- 
cealed boy may be imagined as the man proceeded to cover the 
open end with a piece of old carpet, and tie it carefully, to tse 
the thunder from being spilt. Cooke was profoundly and 
heroically silent. The machine was lifted by the brawny stage 
servitor and carried carefully to the side-scene, lest in rolling 
the thunder should rumble before its cue. All was made ready, 
the witches took their places amidst flames of resin, the 
thunder-bell rang, the barrel received its impetus with young 
Cooke and the cannon-balls,—the stage-stricken lad roaring 
lustily to the amazement of the thunderer, who neglected to stop 
the rolling machine, which entered on the stage, and Cooke, 
bursting off the carpet head of the barrel, appeared before the 
audience, to the horror of the weird sisters, and to the hilarity of 
the spectators.” 
After the actors, lawyers and men of letters furnish the most 
curious contributions to this storehouse of anecdote. Among 
the former we find Carran, who had a hard struggle with 
impecuniosity before he made his way to fame. In his early 
days in London, while he was reading “ten hours every day, 
seven at law and three at history and the general principles 
of politics,” he made both ends meet by writing for the 
magazines. To get through his work he had to rise at half- 
past four, and invented an ingenious combination of hour- 
glass and cold douche to wake him. “Exactly over my head,” 
he wrote, “ I have suspended two vessels of tin, one above the 
other. When I go to bed, which is always at ten, I pour a 
bottle of water into the upper vessel, in the bottom of which 
is a hole of such a size as to let the water pass through so as 
to make the inferior reservoir overflow in six hours and a 
half.” He was, however, comparatively lucky in having a 
bed to go to, for Mr. Somerville repeats the story of Dr. 
Jobnson’s being so poor that he could not pay for a resting- 
place, and “had to make shift by walking round and round 
St. James’s Square with Savage; when, according to Boswell, 
they were not at all depressed by their situation, but in high 
spirits and brimful of patriotism; inveighing against the 
Ministry, and resolving that they would stand by their 
country.” 

Perhaps the most remarkable result of impecuniosity is 
presented by a story “which Sir Walter Scott used to relate 
with his inimitable power of story-telling; ” the victim was a 
cousin of the novelist, and apparently his namesake. He and 
two companions, all midshipmen, put into Portsmouth after 
a long voyage, spent all their money, and “ran up an 
immense bill at a tavern on the Point.” When the order 
came for them to rejoin their ship they explained the position, 
with “their best graces and most insinuating powers of 
expression,” to the hostess, who at once replied “that they 
could not budge an inch,” and shut them up in a parlour 
under the charge of some bailiffs. The story continues :— 

“Towards evening the creditor sought them with a less fierce 
aspect. ..... She told her debtors she would give them a 
chance, and proposed a plan by which her claim could be 
cancelled. The sailors were told by her that she was a lone 
woman and had long wanted a marriage-certificate ‘to give her a 
respectable position in her calling,’ that one of them must marry 
her—which one she didn’t care a curse—but by all that was holy 
if she didn’t marry one of them, all three should be packed off to 
gaol, and the ship must go without them. Remonstrances, 
promises to pay in a few months, the unreasonableness of the re- 
quest, in fact everything said by the discomfited sailors, was in 
Vain. 6 3 ss After taking counsel among themselves, the three 
sailors drew lots for the hymeneal martyrdom, and the ill-luck fell 
on Watty Scott. Next morning the midshipman and the landlady 
were spliced, and returned to the tavern, where a rich and liberal 
dinner awaited the newly married couple and the fortunate com- 
panions of the bridegroom ; and in the afternoon the three sailors 
were tumbled into a wherry, and were soon aboard ship. The 
marriage was kept a secret, and the first to reveal it was Watty 
Scott, who one day at a town in Jamaica, reading a newspaper, 
saw an account of a murder and robbery in connection witha 
Portsmouth tavern, and having read all particulars, exclaimed, 
‘Thank God, my wife’s hanged!’ ” 

We could fill many columns with good stories from this 
volume, but must refrain, advising our readers to take the 
book up if they wish to while away a pleasant hour. 

In conclusion, we may add an anecdote of impecuniosity on 
our own account, which we heard from one who professed to 
have known its hero. A certain man arrived at Johannesburg 
in the early days of the mining boom, with no assets save a 
tin of condensed milk and a needle. He spread a report that 








small-pox was on its way through the country, gave out 
that he was a surgeon, and vaccinated the whole com- 
munity, with his needle and condensed milk, at 5s. per 
operation. When last heard of he was a wealthy capitalist, 
enjoying the monopoly of selling liquors within the precincts 
of the Johannesburg Stock Exchange. 





ST. FRANCIS XAVIER.* 


THE little book before us gives on the whole an attractive 
and intelligible account of the life and work of the great 
Jesuit missionary of the sixteenth century. The desire of 
the writer (who died before her book was in print) was, as far 
as possible, to allow Francis Xavier to tell his own story in 
his own words, and accordingly numerous extracts are given 
from his most beautiful and copious letters, together 
with connecting passages of picturesque narrative and 
description. Possibly it is because Miss McClean aimed 
at being a little too picturesque that some passages of 
her book do not give what we believe to be the right 
impression of Xavier’s character,—the impression that is 
given by the very interesting and carefully compileé 
biographies of M. Léon Pagés and Father Coleridge. From 
the year 1535 and onward, abundant material for biography 
is supplied by Xavier’s own letters, and except as to the 
authenticity of the miracles ascribed to the Saint before and 
after his death, there is little room for difference of opinion 
as to the facts either of his life or character. But in 153 
Xavier was already thirty years old, and he had been living 
for twelve years in Paris, first as a student of law at ito 
University, and since 1530, when he took his Master’s degree 
with distinction, as both student and teacher of philosophy. 
The Sorbonne prescribed a seven years’ course of logic, 
physics, and metaphysics to be gone through between taking 
the Master’s degree and that of Doctor. But Xavier’s attain- 
ments were exceptional, and he was already ripe for the 
Doctor’s degree in 1534—that is to say, three years before the 
normal term—when he gave up all intellectual aims and 
ambitions, and—renouncing himself and the world—became 
the disciple of Ignatius Loyola, and one of the founders of 
the Society of Jesus. The younger son of an old Spanish 
family, poor but noble and pious, he had been bred up in 
habits of faith and purity by an admirable mother; and 
both M. Léon Pagés and Father Coleridge lay stress on the 
fact that, amid all the temptations of his student life in 
Paris, far from home influence and slenderly supplied with 
money, Xavier kept his purity unblemished. Loyola was 
Xavier’s senior by fourteen years, and when he came to Paris 
in 1528 to begin the study of philosophy at the College of 
St. Barbara—having just gone through the drudgery of. 
learning Latin in the boys’ school at Barcelona (sitting in. 
class with the youngest children and voluntarily sharing. 
the discipline to which they were subject)—Xavier was 
already distinguished among his fellow-students, and his 
remarkable combination of moral and intellectual qualities 
immediately attracted Ignatius Loyola. Father Coleridge, ia 
a singularly charming passage of his biography, has told how 
Xavier did not at once yield himself to the overtures of 
Loyola, explaining his holding back as an almost necessary 
assertion of the instinct of self-preservation in a character 
sufficiently like Loyola’s own to respond to the demands 
the older and already committed man made upon his soul, 
and yet not sufficiently sure of itself to be ready to make at 
once so great asurrender as Loyolaasked. The moment was- 
in every way acritical one for Xavier. In 1527, the year before- 
Loyola came to Paris, the question of calling Francis home- 
had been debated in his father’s house near Pampeluna, where: 
money was scarce, and it was not easy to meet the expenses of a. 
son living in Paris. And recalled Francis certainly would have 
been, but for the intervention of his sister Madelena, abbess 
of a convent of poor Clares, who wrote to her father that it 
had been revealed to her that Francis was predestined to be 
the apostle of Christ in India, and begged him therefore not 
to interrupt the course of the young man’seducation. Francis 
was allowed to remain in Paris, but there is evidence that the 
funds necessary to keep him there were henceforth furnished 
very irregularly. And no other explanation than this is. 
needed of the financial embarrassments in which Xavier 
found himself, and in which he was generously and delicately 





* Life of Francis Xavier, Apostle of the Indies, By Mary Eall McClean. 
London: Kegan Pau!, Trench, Triibner, and Co, 
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helped by Loyola. We do not say that the present volume 
definitely asserts anything that is inconsistent with this 
theory of Xavier’s character and position during his residence 
in Paris; but its account of the matter seems to us calculated 
to-suggest that he fell into common forms of vicious and 
extravagant dissipation. This is the story as told by Miss 
McClean :— 

“ Paris was a pleasant place in the days of the first Francis. A 
city rising into architectural beauty and literary fame, splendid 
with tourney and pageant, thronged with the noble and the 
learned of all countries, thrilling with political and intellectual 
excitement,—Court, camp, and college all in one. The young 
Spaniard led a pleasant life amidst these manifold attractions, 
while he was yet but a student at the far-famed University ; light 
of heart, with steady aim and boundless ambition, enjoying for 
the first time, liberty, society, and success. But when, in 1530, 
he had completed his course with distinction, taken the degree 
of Master of Philosophy, and commenced reading Aristotle and 
teaching logic, his peace of mind was gone. College honours 
are, perhaps, harder to bear than any others. A man cannot 
rest on these early laurels, yet it is painful to leave them and 
start afresh for some distant goal. The stimulus to exertion is 
suddenly withdrawn, the hardworked faculties relapse into 
indolence, and it takes time before the talents, that learning has 
tested but not tried, work again. So Xavier, having attained his 
first ambition and engaged in learned pursuits, felt the need of 
some stronger excitement. He plunged into theological specula- 
tion, and distracted his soul with doubts. He rushed into gaiety 
and dissipation, and squandered away his slender fortune. Pupils 
failed and comrades left him; priest and Pharisee passed by on 
the other side; but one friend did not forsake him. Ignatius 
Loyola, living at the College of Santa Barbara, striving with self- 
denial and mortification to make up for the wasted years of his 
own youth, resolved to save his young countryman. He gave him, 
not good advice, but sympathy and appreciation, cheerful com- 
panionship that weaned him from bad society, encouragement and 
support both in public and private. He supplied him with funds 
with a delicacy that no pride could resist, and introduced him to 
scholars and influential mea, whose friendship smoothed the path 
of ambition before him, and the world again grew very fair.” 
The great danger in which Xavier really stood was that of 
losing his hold upon the Catholic faith. The air was full of 
the—to him—heresies of the Reformation, and among his 
associates, many of those who were most congenial to him were 
infected with the new ideas. And it was for having delivered 
him from this spiritual peril that Xavier felt himself bound 
to Loyola by a debt of gratitude that his whole life could not 
repay. We donot know in what year Xavier’s father died, but 
in a letter to which the date 1535 is assigned, Francis addresses 
his elder brother, Captain Juan d’Aspilqueta, as the head of 
the family. This letter, from which Miss McClean has quoted 
a passage expressive of ardent gratitude towards Loyola, is a 
document of great biographical importance. Francis writes 
to his brother to exonerate himself and his revered master, 
Loyola, from certain calumnious charges that have been 
circulated against them, and which he learns with grief have 
travelled to his home and given pain to his family. He 
declares himself and his friend innocent of the charges that 
have been brought against them; and he points out respect- 
fully, but very firmly, that his domestic embarrassments have 
been occasioned by the irregularity with which remittances 
have come from home. He speaks also of the danger he has 
been in of losing his faith, and concludes with the expression 
of his indebtedness to Loyola :— 

“The benefits with which this friend has overwhelmed me surpass 
infinitely all that my most devoted gratitude could render back 
to him during the whole of my existence; they are such that 
I cannot even attempt to repay them in part. In the serious 
domestic embarrassments which I have often found myself in in 
consequence of the distance that separates me from you, he has 
always come to my help, putting at my disposal the funds that 
were necessary to me, besides helping me in a thousand other 
matters, both directly and through the intervention of his friends ; 
and, what is of infinitely greater importance, he has saved the 
improvidence of my youth from an almost certain loss it stood in 
danger of through friendship with men tainted with the heretical 
dispositions that are so common at the present day among my 
<ontemporaries at the University of Paris: men gifted with 
lively genius and engaging manners, who veil under a specious 
exterior the deterioration of their faith and their morals.” 

This letter was written after Francis Xavier had definitely 
made himself the disciple of Loyola, and proved by a course 
of voluntary discipline, too austere to bear description, the 
absolute sincerity of his self-devotion. It is inconceivable 
that had there been irregularities sullying his University 
career, such as Miss McClean’s sentences suggest, he would 
not have acknowledged them in this letter of self-defence 
It is possible that Miss McClean may have had authority for 
the view her words suggest to us, and it is also quite possible 
that she had no intention of conveying the impression her 








manner of writing has given. We should not dwell upon the 
point were it not for the extraordinary interest that attaches 
to the characters of the men who founded the Society of 
Jesus,—characters of such transcendent beauty that they 
compel the admiration and veneration even of those whose 
eyes are most open to the evils of Jesuitism. No stronger 
evidence of this could be given than Sir James Stephen’s 
eulogy in his article on “The Founders of Jesuitism,” quoted 
in Miss McClean’s book, though not as carefully as might be 
wished. 

The gist of the matter is that Miss McClean has done 
justice to St. Francis the missionary, but hardly to St. Francis 
the Jesuit, or to Francis Xavier the man. Beautiful and 
touching as were the devotion and humility of St. Francis 
in his work among the heathen, and especially among the 
little children, of whom it was his joy to remember that he 
had baptised thousands and instructed hundreds,—yet even 
this humility and devotion can hardly be appreciated as they 
deserve until one has realised what were the moral, social, 
and inteilectual gifts and opportunities that were so freely 
and heartily dedicated to the work. Something of this is to 
be learned from his letters. There is one letter in particular, 
addressed to his colleague, Simon Rodiguez, who was being 
sent to Ormuz in charge of a branch mission, which reveals 
to us, as in a lightning flash, all the consummate mastery 
of worldly wisdom, and all the transparent purity of the 
simplest and most whole-hearted child of God, which made up 
the proverbial combination of serpent and dove that stards 
as the popular symbol of Jesuitism. No one can read that 
letter without believing in the absolute integrity both of the 
man who wrote it and of the man to whom it was written. 
And few can read it without understanding how, men of 
such character being in no age common, the principles of 
Jesuitism must sometimes lead to hideous corruption. 

One of the most characteristic extracts from Xavier's 
letters given by Miss McClean illustrates the horror in which 
this great missionary held the mercenary corruption of his 
countrymen in India. He writes to a friend at home :— 

“Do not permit any friend of yours to be sent to the Indies, 

with charge or control of his Majesty’s financial affairs. It is 
surely of persons engaged in such business that we find it 
written: ‘They shall be blotted out from the book of the living, 
and their names shall not be inscribed among the just.’ Believe 
me, however great your confidence in men you know and love, 
you will do well to oppose them in this matter, to strive with all 
your might that they may be shielded from such extreme danger. 
Otherwise, unless they indeed be confirmed in God's grace, even 
as were the Apostles themselves, do not hope to see them perse- 
vere in their duty, or preserve their uprightness. There is a 
power, all but irresistible, waiting to drag them down and 
overthrow them. The prospect of gain soon allures them. The 
facility of the prey entices them on. Their cupidity will increase 
with the satisfaction of their desires. Evil precedents and 
customs will pour down upon them like a torrent and overwhelm 
them, and sweep them along to the end. The idea of crime and 
disgrace ceases to attach itself to dishonesty, when it becomes the 
universal habit. There are few questions as to the lawfulness of 
that which is known to go unpunished. Everywhere and for ever 
we see goods seized by violence, and treasure heaped up, to be 
carried home to another country. Possessions once taken are 
never restored, and who can enuwerate all the artifices of plunder ? 
I am continually amazed to behold, besides the ordinary forms of 
theft, the various modes in which an avaricious and cruel ingenuity 
conjugates the verb ‘to steal’ with a thousand irregularities 
heretofore unknown.” 
Other extracts show with what passion he desired that 
students and scholars at home might be moved by his 
example and exhortation to renounce ecclesiastical dignities 
and emoluments, and come out to convert the heathen. The 
period of Francis Xavier’s missionary labours, if we reckon 
from his sailing from Lisbon in the beginning of 1541 till his 
death ix December, 1552, barely comprised eleven years. 
During that time his headquarters were always at Goa, but 
he made voyages to Ceylon and among the islands of the 
Indian Archipelago, and spent about two years in Japan. To 
preach Christ in China also, had been the devout wish of his 
heart, but he died of fever on the island of San-Chan while 
waiting for a boat to carry him to Canton, in sight of the 
desired coast. 





ANIMALS AT WORK AND PLAY.* 
THERE will be no disappointment for those readers whose 
admiration of Life at the Zoo and Wild England of To-Day 
tempts them to turn to Mr. Cornish’s latest book, Animals at 
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Work and Play. Good as the former books were, we are dis- 
posed to think that this is better still; or, perhaps we should 
say, more entertaining, as we will not pretend to draw a com- 

arison between ‘their instructive values. Nor should the 
author feel that we are slighting him as a serious naturalist 
by laying undue stress upon the amusing character of his 
work. A keen sense of humour is ever the characteristic of 
the true naturalist—witness Frank Buckland and Darwin 
himself; no one who does not possess it can quite enter into 
the feelings of the animals of which he writes, or, rather, 
can succeed in explaining and interpreting those feelings to 
the mere human mind. 


Mr. Cornish is an admirable interpreter, and is at his best, 
we think, when engaged in reading the emotions of animal 
life in its activities. Children and animals are two subjects 
which present a certain similarity in the fascination which 
they exercise over the thoughtful public, and present, too, 
very much the same difficulties of treatment. It is very rare 
that either finds a satisfactory exponent, the task requiring 
not only insight into the working of another and a different 
intelligence, but also a certain gift of sympathy which is 
not given to every one, even among those who really love 
children and animals. Both these qualifications Mr. Cornish 
3eems to possess in full, and when we add to them his keen 
powers of observation, kept in constant practice, and a very 
pleasing literary style, we need be at no loss to account for 
the pleasure which we have derived from his book. Not the 
least among its charms is a quaint gravity of argument and 
narrative, admirably in keeping with his subject matter. 
Take, for example, this delightful illustration of the pleasure 
in mischief that a puppy shares with the human boy. As the 
author shrewdly remarks, in both cases the joy may be traced 
to a wish for that “ satisfaction which is derived by getting a 
maximum of result from a minimum of effort ” :— 

“ Apart from consequences, such acts are hugely productive of 

pleasure to boys, and young animals share the feeling. We once 
watched the united efforts of a litter of setter puppies to enjoy 
the satisfaction which is derived from such activity, the particular 
object being the destruction of a fine bed of geraniums, an enter- 
prise which promised a ‘maximum of result’ with a set-off of a 
mere trifle of effort, if once a protecting fence of wire-netting 
could besurmounted. One after another the puppies charged the 
fence, only to fall back baffled, but not discouraged. Failure only 
made them more determined. With savage barks and growls 
they returned again to the attack, until, after a desperate leap 
and scramble, the biggest puppy rolled over among the geraniums. 
For a moment he was almost awed by his success. He squeaked 
and sat down, but only for a moment. Then he hurled himself 
into the thickest part of the bed and tore the geraniums to 
pieces. 
The little touch of the puppy’s hesitation at this moment of 
victory, when he squeaked and sat down, is perfectly true and 
graphic. But, as the author says, this is a side of animal 
enjoyment that it is not advisable to dwell upon. “It is too 
human.” Nevertheless, there is nearly always a close and 
curious likeness between the forms taken by animal and 
human amusement. The racing play of lambs and fawns, and 
even little pigs sometimes, is very much like that of young 
children let out from school. To any one who watches the 
intricate manceuvres carried out by a flock of lambs it is 
difficult not to imagine that they are playing some ordered 
game like “ Chevy Chase” or “ Prisoner’s Base.” More sug- 
gestive still is the fact, remarked by the author, that many 
animals “ make it a part of their maternal duties to amuse 
their young.” “Even a ferret will play with her ferocious 
little kittens, just as a cat will with hers, or an old 
spaniel with her “puppies,’— though, as he quaintly 
adds, he has “never seen a cow try to amuse her 
calf.” That animals possess a sense of humour he has no 
doubt, and adduces several amusing instances in proof,— 
one of a cat, who, having conceived a great dislike for a 
peacock, used to express its aversion by suddenly rushing 
out and jumping through the peacock’s tail whenever that 
gorgeous appendage was spread abroad. “The effect of 
this was to entirely disconcert the peacock’s swagger, and 
leave the cat. a moral victory.” Another, and to all sports- 
men a very familiar instance, is the behaviour of a well-bred 
and self-respecting dog, when he is called upon to unbend to 
suit the humour of his master :— 

“The spectacle of a carefully educated setter’s demeanour at 
a Stack-threshing, should his master take a share in hunting 
mice, can never be forgotten. At first he sits down and looks on. 
Then, after a little encouragement, he joins in the fun, with a 





look which clearly says, ‘ Well, if you will do it, I don’t mind, 
just for once.’ Then all his dignity goes. He curls his tail, 
jumps about, and enjoys the joke, but never loses his sense of the 
impropriety of the whole thing.” 

We might remark here—if exceptions may be held to prove 
the rule—that sometimes a dog is met with who has no sense 
of humour, and the contemptuous disgust with which such a 
dog will refuse all invitation to join in a game that he con- 
siders derogatory to his office and dignity is not a little 
humiliating to his master. Among the most entertaining of 
the author’s chapters we would select those upon animal 
etiquette, animals’ toilettes, and animals’ beds. The toilette 
of some creatures, especially of birds, is a far more elaborate 
affair than most people suppose, and their scrupulous care 
for cleanliness might well put humanity to the blush. The 
author notes how some animals whose structure makes a com- 
plete revision of their own bodies rather difficult, are wont 
to depend on each other’s friendly offices, and relates a case 
in which a cow and a horse, alone in the same field, 
mutually cleaned each other’s coats. The result was not 
altogether satisfactory, as a cow uses its tongue in the pro- 
cess and a horse its teeth. Still, as the author goes on to 
remark, they were distinctly better off than the solitary 
giraffe at the Zoo. He, poor beast, managed to make his coat 
beautifully bright and clean with the exception of his neck, 
which could only be washed by another giraffe, with the 
result that he was condemned to display, like a careless school- 
boy, a perpetual high-water mark. The chapter upon animals” 
beds is illustrated with a delightful and most lifelike picture 
of prairie-dogs making their straw mattresses for the night, 
in which the artist has most happily caught the look of in- 
tense earnestness which characterises the species. The author 
recommends the adoption of the prairie-dog as a pet in the 
place of the uninteresting guinea-pig,—chiefly because of the 
former’s superior abilities as a bed-maker. A single prairie- 
dog, perhaps, might prove a pleasant addition to the house- 
hold, as it has most engaging manners, but we would hardly 
recommend any one who respects his garden and lawns to 
try acolony of them. Even a single prairie-dog has its dis- 
advantages, owing to its propensities for burrowing. Indeed, 
the author has to confess of his own prairie-dog, that it loved 
to burrow into the springs of a sofa, and bark when any one 
sat down on it, rather a disconcerting surprise, one would 
think, for a nervous visitor. 

We have hardly left ourselves space to speak of the more 
serious and not less interesting chapters in which the author 
treats of several very varied questions in natural history. 
Among them we should like to single out for special notice 
an admirable account of the soaring of birds. The mystery 
of that effortless flight meets with what seems to us the only 
possible explanation, though, we must comfess, it has never 
appeared to our mind to be a mystery that was difficult to 
explain. When once one had realised that the word “ sailing” 
best characterised the motion, it was easy to go on to the 
further supposition that it was as possible for a bird to sail 
against the wind as for a boat. 





THE KEY OF THE PACIFIC.* 
Most of us are aware that the Nicaragua Canal is a work of 
great difficulty, but few really understand what the cutting 
of a canal from Greytown to Brito across the Isthmus means 
—a stupendous piece of canal engineering to which the Suez 
Canal is child’s-play. The Suez Canal is a sea-level canal, 
and a child digging a trench in the sea-sand with a 
wooden spade does in miniature what Ferdinand de Lesseps 
and the Khedive did with the aid of the kourbash and 
the corvée. The difficulty is the same with both, the shallow- 
ing of the waterway by shifting sand, and, therefore, the 
necessity of continuous dredging, that is the only true diffi- 
culty. It is not, then, strictly speaking, an engiueer- 
ing difficulty, but is simply a question of money and patience, 
and it is, of course, peculiar to the Suez Canal. The Panama 
Canal was also supposed to be a sea-level canal, it was to cut 
sheer through everytbing, and the distance would be a little 
over forty-six miles. At one point the height to be cut 
through was over 300 ft. of most unstable rock, and it 
is the Culebra Cut together with the Chagres River 
that constitute difficulties outside the range of practical 











* The Key of the Pacijic : the Nicaragua Canal. By Archibald Ross Colquhoun, 
F.R.G.S. With numerous Iilustrations, Plans, and Maps. London: A, 
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engineering, according to Mr. Colquhoun. The Chagres 
River drains a basin of fourteen hundred square miles, and 
is liable to the most violent floods, and nowhere in the 
streams or torrents of Burmah or India or Indo-China had he 
seen a more formidable thing than the Chagres River. Yet 
Lesseps’ canal, being at sea-level, was at the mercy of a 
tropical flood. This he afterwards saw, and locks were de- 
signed, but he would have had no means of supplying water to 
the highest level of the canal but by building reservoirs 
and pumping from them. We know the rest—half the money 
was stolen, Lesseps was not an engineer,—moreover he was 
an old man and had made his name,—and the Panama Canal, 
which might have been a monument to French enthusiasm, 
became a monument of official corruption. 


Now the Nicaragua Canal is nearly one hundred and 
seventy miles in length, but there will be only some twenty- 
szeven miles of excavated canal, the rest of the waterway being 
reaches of the San Juan River and basins made by dams in 
the Deseado and San Francisco valleys on the Atlantic side 
of Lake Nicaragua, and two sections of canal with an inter- 
mediate basin, on the Pacific side. Lake Nicaragua occupies 
the summit of the canal, the sailing line across the lake being 
fifty-six anda half miles. Its highest water-mark is 110 ft. 
ubove sea-level and its area is four thousand square miles 
with a watershed of four thousand more. It has large out- 
sets, and the variation in level does not exceed 5ft. There- 
fore it is not liable to sudden or great fluctuations in volume, 
and forms a magnificent reservoir for the whole canal. Itisthe 
absence of dangerous features that has led Menocal, the 
moving spirit in the great scheme, to contrive a plan by which 
no less than one hundred and fifty-four miles of the route is at 
“summit level,” the level of the waters of Lake Nicaragua. 
The locks, only six in number, three on the Pacific side and 
three on the Atlantic, are close to their respective oceans, and 
do all the lifting—one lock lifts 45 ft.—and though this 
means a great pressure on the lower gate, it is not considered 
impracticable. The number of locks could be increased, 
there being plenty of convenient sites, but the fewer they are 
the less the cost of maintenance and the greater the economy 
of time. How does Mr. Menocal propose to insure a high 
fevel waterway all the way from Lake Nicaragua to the 
highest lock on the Atlantic side? By building a series of 
embankments, as many as sixty it seems, across the 
intersecting valleys and dips, culminating in the Ochoa 
Dam below the confluence of the San Carlos with the San 
Suan, and so making a series of basins. The same is 
done in the Deseado Basin, thus keeping the canal at 
“summit level” right through the great divide cut to the 
highest lock, The success of the whole scheme depends on 
the Ochoa Dam, which is to be placed between two hills, and 
is todam up the San Juan. The length of the crest of the 
weir is nearly a quarter of a mile, excluding abutments; it is 

to rise 70 ft. from the river-bed, and to be 500 ft. through at 
the base, and well it may. It is proposed to construct this 
dam by simply dumping boulders of varying size from cable- 
ways spanning the valley, and to fill in with smaller materials, 
such as gravel and clay, on the up-stream side. Menocal 
thinks that as long as he can preserve his high-level water- 
way it does not matter whether the Ochoa Dam is water-tight, 
indeed he thinks it would be safer if it were not. Major 
Dutton, whose report on the Nicaragua Canal is often 
quoted by Mr. Colquhoun, was struck with the idea of a 
loose-rock dam,—it certainly has the elements of simplicity 
and boldness. The percolation of water does not necessarily 
endanger the dam, and provided the water has other outlets 
besides pouring over the top the wear and tear would not be 
too great for the crest of the dam. Major Dutton thought the 
atrain, even when 8 ft. of water might be rushing over the weir, 
as nothing compared to what a breakwater of like construction 
at Holyhead has to stand from big Atlantic waves. That 
may be, but the Ochoa Dam is to us the weakest point of the 
canal, Not that it is inherently impracticable, for if the 
material of the dam gets firmly bedded on a good rocky 
floor it wil] hold. The completion of the great work, the 
same expert tells us, will be its success, as it will have to 
stand annual floods of some duration. We see no reason, 
then, why it should not stand when completed, but the con- 
struction will be tedious, and we are afraid that floods will 
cause much disappointment by destroying the beginnings 


parable to it; there are higher dams, but they are water. 
tight earthworks, with or without masonry shells. English 
opinion, which is ever cautious, seems to be against the Ochoa 
Dam, and in Engineering we are told that, allowing regular 
lockages to go on every hour, it will make no appreciable 
difference to the San Juan River even in the dry time, and that 
the whole regulation of the water in that river will fall upon 
the dam, which must have a clear overfall in the dry time of 
more than a foot, and in the wet of 4 ft.,—in fact, that no 
“rubble dam,” whatever the dimensions of the crest, could 
stand the spilling of such a volume of water over it. This 
opinion differs from that of Major Dutton and Mr. Menocal, 
and we think it is too sweeping; it has yet to be seen if such 
a dam could not last and could not be kept up by dumping 
fresh material, and so maintaining the level of the canal, 
The La Flor Dam is second only in importance as it will form 
the Tola Basin on the Pacific side of Lake Nicaragua; its 
dimensions are even greater than the other, but it is proposed 
to build it with a solid core of masonry, and it will not have 
the pressure or the variation in pressures of the other. 


The three great difficulties of the Nicaragua Canal are 
these, Ochoa Dam, the Divide Cut, and Greytown Harbour, 
There is no essential difficulty in the “cut,” but the magni. 
tude of the boring and blasting work necessary to excavate a 
cutting three miles long, with an average depth of 140 ft., and 
100 ft. wide at the water-line, means a heavy expense, 
Borings made at regular intervals have revealed as yet 
nothing of a dangerous nature in the stratification of the 
rocks, and the collapse of the Culebra cutting in the Panama 
canal can hardly be repeated. The walls, too, can approach 
the perpendicular if the rock is trustworthy, and that means 
a vast economy. A tunnel is also practicable. Greytown, 
the Atlantic entrance of the canal, is unfortunately situated 
jn the very teeth of the North-East trade winds, and 
the sand silts up the harbour almost hourly, so to speak. 
The proposed breakwater would in time, we do not 
doubt, effect the saving of the harbour, but opinion 
generally is against the practicability of Greytown. Nor, 
with Engineering, do we doubt that if the stupid folly 
of meddlesome seventeenth-century idiotcy was repaired, 
and the San Juan allowed to resume its old bed, that the 
scour would keep open the channel. However, the Commis- 
sion which has recently reported will not look at Greytown. 

The report of the Commission must not be received, as we 
fear it will be, as conclusively proving Menocal to be wrong 
and his critics right. We have not forgotten how the English 
engineers sent to report on the Suez scheme—with the 
brilliant exception of Hawkshaw—pooh-poohed it as an 
impossibility. Menocal and his assistants made a most 
careful survey, for with only twenty miles of artificial canal 
in the plan they surveyed four thousand, so as to master 
drainage, contour, and all points that concerned the effective- 
ness of the canal, and this sometimes through jungles that 
required the machete every foot, and sometimes through 
mud and water waist-high. So that we trust the average 
individual with common-sense will banish all comparisona 
with Panama from his mind. Why, the nature of the rock 
in the Culebra cutting was never ascertained, or even 
Lesseps might have hesitated, and the fact that he had 
imagined a sea-level canal to be possible, with a river like 
the Chagres ready to rise 40 ft., and so swamp everything 
and everybody, stamped the Panama project and its pro- 
jector as unscientific. 

The original estimate of the expense of the Canal by 
Menocal, which was thirteen millions, has been nearly doubled 
by the Commission, and they are right, and for their twenty. 
six we should put thirty. Experience, as Mr. Colquhoun says, 
shows that the original estimates were exceeded in the case 
of the Suez and Manchester Canals by something like 300 
per cent. We have never any difficulty in spending money 
on our little frontier warfares, and to suppose that the 
advance of a regular army of workers through a tropical 
marsh could be anything but a pouring out of money and 
a terrific waste of life, shows ignorance of climate and thé 
adverse conditions under which machinery has to work. 

Mr. Colquhoun has little doubt that the Nicaragua Canal 
is “the demand of the age,” and that it is bound to be an 
accomplished fact before, shall we say, the middle-aged man 
reaches the allotted span of life. We have waited, he says, 
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have said that he valued the treasures of Granada as but a 
parrel of wine compared to the knowledge he obtained of 
Lake Nicaragua and the possibility of controlling the two 
oceans. Humboldt, Goethe, and Napoleon III. have all 
prophesied vast potentialities. Nor can there be any doubt 
that the opening of the canal will counterbalance the enor- 
mous advantage the English have gained in the Suez Canal ; 
indeed, to use an Americanism, it will “go one better.” It 
will give a great impetus to trade, and the easy connec- 
tion between the Pacific coast of South America and the 
Atlantic coast of North America will alone revolutionise 
American trade. Twenty-eight hours is allowed for transit 
of the canal on a reasonable calenlation—two oceans in 
twenty-eight hours! The Manchester Canal has come too 
late for Manchester—the palmy days of cotton-spinners are 
no more—but the Nicaragua Canal, though late, is not too 
late to bring a golden wave of prosperity that shall flood the 
Americas from Cape Horn to Alaska. The Atlantic States 
qill be in touch with China and Japan, and thousands of 
miles nearer to Australia and New Zealand. 

Mr. Colquhoun has not forgotten the State of Nicaragua 
itself, and his pen describes social and political Nicaragua 
every whit as clearly as it does the great problem of the 
canal. The State has great resources, mineral and vegetable, 
a large Indian population—docile and industrious—and a 
climate that will not decimate the workers as the Isthmus of 
Panama did in six weeks. The country itself cannot supply 
the workers, the Central American being less able even than 
his neighbours to endure physical labour, but the West Indies 
can, and as long as there is a negro left a dollar a day will 
bring him. 

Menocal, the designer of the canal, must be a man after 
Mr, Colquhoun’s own heart, and with plenty of the necessary 
tact, and he ought, we think, to have a fair field and the 
money, if the jealousy of the United States will allow him 
both. Mr. Colquhoun’s subject is so engrossing that we have 
only the space to thank him for a most masterly, thought- 
fal, and moderate review of the canal problem as it is. 





POPULAR SUPERSTITIONS.* 

As the charm of living childhood is perpetual, and is felt with 
even increasing strength by those who are passing onward 
through middle life, so to the world growing consciously 
older, the interest attaching to survivals of its own childhood 
becomes more keen. That is perhaps the chief, though by no 
means the only, kind of interest possessed by the curious 
collection of “current superstitions” brought together and 
edited by Miss Fanny Bergen, furnished with a suggestive 
introduction by Mr. William Wells Newell, and published 
this year for the American Folk-lore Society. Here we have 
our proverbially ’cute kinsmen, the least subject to delusions 
unless, perhaps, on fiscal and currency questions—of any 
people on the earth, tenderly cherishing the most irrational of 
the quaint old sayings which have been handed down among 
them, from the chatter of the village ale-house and the nursery 
of the far-off old English days, before the earliest of our 
colonists went forth to push their fortunes or develop their 
own lines of religious thought and worship in the Western 
wilds. Miss Bergen has many correspondents in many parts 
of the States, and several in British North America, and she 
indicates, in connection with each old saw, the region in which 
she has heard of its being in vogue. Not a few of them are 
said to be “general in the United States,” and some cover 
Canada also, or portions of the Dominion. They are con- 
veniently classified under such headings as Babyhood, Child- 
hood, Love and Marriage, Wishes, Dreams, Luck, Weather, 
the Moon, the Sun, Death Omens, Mortuary Customs, &. A 
little repetition occurs here and there, but that is natural and 
anavoidable, and by no means disadvantageous to any one 
who is inclined to make a study of the subject, which, in our 
Opinion, is fascinating. 

Perhaps the most striking feature of this collection is the 
large number of what, in the ordinary sense of the word, are 
purely superstitious beliefs and usages which appear to have 
lingered on in Puritan New England. The descendants of 
the Pilgrim Fathers and other emigrants who could not abide 
that measure of subjection to authority in matters of religious 





* Current Superstitions Collected from the Oral Tradition of English-Speaking 
Folk. Edited by Fanny D, Bergen. With Notes, and an Introduction by William 
Wells Newell. Boston and New York: published for the American Folk-lore 
Society by Houghton, Mifflin, and Qo, London: David Nut& 





belief and ritual which was required of them in England, 
obtained and enjoyed across the Atlantic the freedom which 
they sought. And yet while scornfully rejecting for them- 
selves, and condemning as evil on the part of others, all sub- 
mission to the claims of ecclesiastical tradition, whether of 
their own national Church or of the Church of Rome, there 
lurked widely among them a mass of belief and practice resting 
on authority infinitely less respectable. Dip anywhere in Miss 
Bergen’s little volume, and you will find practical confirmation 
of this remark. Thus, it is in New England that the saying 
is still current—as, for that matter, we believe that something 
like it is in various parts of Old England—that “to be a 
bright baby, it must go up before it is carried down, and it 
must be bumped to the attic roof for luck;” and it is recorded 
as, presumably, a recent event, that at Holyoke, Massa- 
chusetts, ‘a young baby was taken up a short step-ladder 
by its nurse before being for the first time carried downstairs, 
lest it should die before it was a year old.” In the same 
State a like fate is supposed to befall the infant held to a 
looking-glass. Several of the very curious methods of divining 
the future in regard to one’s matrimonial prospects which 
are given in this book are or have recently been current in 
New England, where they pass by the name of “ projects.” 
For instance, in Salem, Massachusetts, and in Maine, a 
girl is advised to “go upstairs backward, into a chamber 
backward, and into bed backward; then to drink some salt 
and water, and if she dreams of some one bringing her drink 
it will be her future husband.” A very odd blending of a 
Scriptural element with these practices which, if undertaken 
seriously, the Old Testament, not less than the New, might 
certainly be held to discountenance, is found in the injunc- 
tion to the maidens of Nashua, New Hampshire, to “read the 
third verse of the third chapter of Hosea, Joel, and Amos 
for three Sundays in succession, and the first gentleman you 
walk with you will marry.” We hardly suppose, nor appa- 
rently do the editor of and the commentator upon the sayings 
brought together in this volume, that many, if any, young 
women in New England or any part of the States at the 
present day try these “ projects,” except perhaps as a joke. 
But it cannot easily be credited that they would have con- 
tinued to be talked of, in such variety and so widely as they 
clearly have, unless down to a comparatively recent period 
they had been regarded as something more than a worn-out 
old amusement. Probably a slight hope that there may be 
an “off-chance,” as we should now say, of efficacy in these 
divinations, lingers long after they have lost a commanding 
hold on popular faith. Halloween, with the usages of which 
a century ago in Scotland Burns has familiarised us, may be 
regarded as a kind of semi-pagan festival. We are under 
the impression that here, as well as “generally in the 
United States,” there may be found the saying current 
that if on that night in the year “you go down the cellar 
stairs backward, carrying a mirror into which you look, a face 
will be seen over your shoulder, which will be that of your 
future husband.” Here, obviously, the remains of a cult of 
the moon are perceptible, together with indications, as Mr. 
Newell suggests, in the backward movement of a desire to 
associate oneself with, and to obtain the good offices of, the 
world of the departed. A curiously elaborate observance of 
this kind has been mentioned to the present writer as con- 
tinuing until lately on the east coast of Yorkshire, where on 
the occasion, not of All Souls Day, but of the first moon in 
the year, if a woman walked backwards down the cellar steps 
carrying a mirror she would see in it as many moons and half- 
moons as there were years and half-years to come before her 
marriage. Our informant, a highly intelligent elderly woman 
of the peasant class, had herself verified the validity of this 
form of divination in her own experience. The moon-cult 
appears in the most open and unabashed form in the in- 
struction, again from New England, to “bow to the new 
moon seven times the first time you see it and you'll geta 
present, or wish and you will get your wish.” 


With this enough has been said to illustrate the persistence 
of paganism in American Puritanism,—the practical recogni- 
tion, that is to say, of a form of authority which would have 
been acknowledged by those concerned, very likely with 
penitence and tears, if they had been cross-examined, to be 
even less deserving of respect than those which they suf- 
fered expatriation for repudiating. At the same time it is 
proper to observe that such beliefs as those set forth in 
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this book often illustrate the at least partial persistence of 
a primitive condition of the reasoning faculty. In other 
words, as Mr. Newell well remarks, “ while superstitions are 
properly designated as survivals, it will in many cases be 
found that they represent a survival of ratiocination as well 
as of action.” The currency of many of these sayings 
represents not merely a reverence for the wisdom of remote 
ancestors, but the acceptance of generalisations believed to 
receive confirmation from generation to generation. Why it 
was originally supposed to be unlucky to dream of eggs, as it 
is still said to be in Prince Edward Island and in Maryland, 
it may be fruitless to conjecture. But our East Yorkshire 
informant, already mentioned, strongly objects to such 
dreams, and has observed that the sequel is regularly dis- 
agreeable. Her son is equally satisfied, from personal 
experience, that it is extremely unlucky to dream of fire, a 
belief which likewise prevails in New Brunswick and in 
Massachusetts. On the whole there is a great deal, in and 
out of this book, to show that the minds of the humbler 
classes of English-speaking people on both sides of the 
Atlantic retain features and aptitudes common to mankind 
in a primitive condition,—an opinion which, we believe, Mr. 
Tylor would decisively endorse. It is rather alarming some- 
times to reflect that the views of the nature of evidence which 
are illustrated by “current superstitions,” and their parallels 
here, may be strongly present in common juries. Still we 
may reasonably hope that misleading tendencies of that 
kind balance one another, and that, with a good lead from a 
clear-headed Judge's summing-up, common-sense and justice 
generally prevail. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


Knowledge, Duty,.and Faith. By the Right Hon. Sir Thomas 
Dyke Acland, Bart. (Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co.)—In this 
volume Sir T, Dyke Acland gives us alucid exposition of the main 
principles on which the philosophical thinkers of ancient and 
modern times haye based their systems of ethics. He begins with 
a summary of the laws which govern thought, and then passes on 
to a consideration of what the great lines of thought have been 
from Socrates and Plato onwards. Our author does not pass by 
the pre-Socratic thinkers for any other reason but want of space. 
His limits compel him to dismiss them with a commendation to 
the attention of the reader. Chaps. ii.-iii. deal with the great 
trio, Socrates, Plato, and Aristotle. Of medieval philosophy we 
hear little but in relation to Realism, Nominalism, and Con- 
ceptualism. One stride, so to speak, takes us to Bacon and 
Descartes. Modern developments of philosophy, especially as seen 
in the speculations of Locke, Berkeley, Hume, Coleridge, Kant, and 
Butler, are treated in some detail. The writer looks at them from 
the standpoint of one who accepts the fundamental fact of a Divine 
Revelation. “ Faith,” he writes, when he comes to sum up his 
conclusions, “is a spiritual response to Revelation rather than an 
intellectual assent to arguments of the understanding.” This, of 
course, is not meant to depreciate the value of such arguments, 
or the importance of securing such assent. What it does is to 
open a further view, to point the essential connection, not less 
because it cannot be defined, between the intellect, the emotions, 
and the will. This little volume will be found a quite admirable 
guide to the student of philosophy, who cannot do better than 
carefully weigh the sane and sober judgments of this veteran 
expert in the science which he is pursuing. 

, The Sowers, By Henry Seton Merriman. (Smith and Elder.) 
—This is a story of Russian life, and has no small portion of 
the prominent characteristic of such stories, a melancholy that 
verges close upon despair. No words are too strong for Mr. 
Merriman when he would describe the hopeless misery in which 
the Russian peasant is plunged, the heartless despotism which 
his Government exercises, the certainty of a coming revolution 
to which the French Terror will seem as nothing. The title 
of the novel indicates the efforts made by some of the more 
conscientious and enlightened proprietors to mitigate the 
sufferings and increase the knowledge of those dependent upon 
them. The plot turns upon the treachery which had betrayed 
to the authorities a concerted effort to work these benefits— 
for the authorities, according to Mr. Merriman, hate nothing so 
much as endeavours to raise the condition of the people—and the 
vengeance which overtook the traitors. The hero is a certain Paul 
Howard Alexis, a Russian Prince, but half English by descent; 
possibly the title of “lero” might be disputed by his Grand 
Vizier, as we may well call him, Karl Steinmetz. Prince Alexis 








courage, his phlegmatic calm, his unfailing sagacity, illuminated, 
all of them, by a certain half-cynical humour, make an admirable 
study. The part of villain is played bya French ex-diplomat, 
Here, too, there is a rival in the person of Etta Bamborough, 
There are some scenes of really extraordinary power in the story, 
the catastrophe of the storming of the castle being perhaps the 
finest. We have no fault to find with Mr. Merriman except that 
he is a little too epigrammatic. This story marks a great advance 
on his part. 

Karl Engel’s Dream. By Paul Biittmann. (Elliot Stock.)— 
This “ Fairy Romance” is a book of the “ Alice in Wonderland * 
kind. It is told in a businesslike way, and will probably succeed 
in entertaining the readers for whom it is intended. There is no 
extravagant fun in it, but there are some things which may be 
called happy thoughts. Such is the idea of a terrarium, a place 
in which inhabitants of the water confine creatures of earth 
which they may happen to consider interesting. Such, too, is the 
unlucky question of the hero—he has been changed into a 
diminutive shape, but has not forgotten his human thoughts— 
when he asks Mrs. Sparrow, his hostess, some bacon having been 
served at table, whether they don’t eat eggs. Eating eggs 
seems, of course, to a bird the ne plus ultra of wickedness, and he 
lamely escapes from his dilemma by suggesting that he meant 
hawks’ eggs. 


The Art of Living. By Robert Grant. (D.Nutt.)—Though this 
work bears the name of an English publisher, it comes from the 
other side of the Atlantic, and is wholly adapted to the conditions 
of American life. It is interesting certainly, and, in its way, in- 
structive, for the author has a good grasp of principles. But 
there is much of which the application to readers in this country 
is somewhat remote. The idea of an enterprising person 
making a neighbourhood fashionable is strange to us. Money 
does not go far with us, but it has not yet come to this, that a 
man with an income of £1,000 is “ cousin-german to a mendi- 
cant.” Then the conditions of service are different. We find 
servants for a people which cannot find them for themselves. No 
American woman will demean herself by taking a menial place, 
The question of education has a different aspect there to that 
which it bears here. What we call “ public” schools —by a curious 
misnomer—do not exist there. Then the “Woman’s Rights” 
question is in a different stage, to say the least. But all these 
things are interesting to read about. The author does not by any 
means despair of his country, though he says with much emphasis 
that the so-called aristocracy is “ aggravating and frivolous,” and 
the mass “ignorant and unwsthetic.” 


A Scholar of a Past Generation. By his Daughter. (Seeley 
and Co.)—In this well-condensed volume we have “a brief 
memoir of Samuel Lee, D.D., Professor of Arabic and afterwards 
Regius Professor of Hebrew in the University of Cambridge.” 
It is more than forty years since Professor Lee died. How easy 
it is to forget even a very great scholar his daughter indicates in 
her modest preface to an almost too modest volume. “A year or 
two ago I was passing through Shrewsbury, and visiting the 
museum saw there, amongst other portraits, a large oil-painting 
of my father. Attached to the picture was a card with the state- 
ment that he had been Professor of Hebrew at Ozford! Finding 
such inadequate knowledge of him within eight miles of his 
native place, it occurred to me that he could scarcely be known 
even by name to many of the present generation, to whom the 
story of his life might be a stimulus and an encouragement to 
make the most of their far greater opportunities for the acquire- 
ment of knowledge.” The curious neglect of Lee, for which his 
daughter endeavours as much as possible to atone, is all the more 
remarkable and regrettable because, if ever there was a self-made 
scholar, he was one. Born at Longnor, a few miles from Shrews- 
bury, in 1783, Samuel Lee received his first instruction at a 
charity school. Then, being the youngest of a family of six 
brothers and five sisters, he was apprenticed to a carpenter. He 
was a born scholar, and yet he was nearly seventeen before he 
began to learn the Latin language. “Being employed about 
this time in the building of a Roman Catholic chapel for 
Sir Edward Smith, of Acton-burnel, where I saw many 
Latin books, and frequently heard that language read, my 
resolution was confirmed. I immediately bought ‘ Ruddiman’s 
Latin Grammar’ at a bookstall, and learnt it by heart through- 
out.” So poor was Lee, however—at this time his wages nevex 
rose above eight shillings a week—that he had to sell one book te 
enable him to purchase another. He was not to be discouraged, how- 
ever. From Latin he proceeded to Greek, and from Greek te 
Hebrew. Even these struggles were complicated with inflammation 
of the eyes. He married, intending to live by means of his employ- 
ment. And then he was literally thrown on the world. Fortunately 
his extraordinary faculty for languages was discovered by some 
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he was able to enter Queen’s College, Cambridge, in 1813. When, 
the following year, he was examined in Latin, Greek, Hebrew, 
Syriac, and Hindustani it was recorded that he “ was perhaps the 
only person who at either University read in the three latter 
jlanguages on his entrance as a student.” Lee’s success was now 
assured. By 1819 he was Professor of Arabic. Thereafter his story, 
till it closed with his death in 1852, is essentially uneventful, being 
that of a quiet scholar and simple Evangelical Christian. But it 
was certainly worth recording. It is perhaps to be regretted that 
this book should be composed to so great an extent of extracts 
from letters. But that was unavoidable. 


Shakspere and his Predecessors. By Frederick S. Boas, M.A. 
(John Murray.)—This is one of those unfortunate books, unfor- 
tunate for the reviewer though not for the author, which is 
singularly destitute of faults calling for critical comment. In 
saying this we do not mean to affirm, to quote one of Mr. 
Swinburne’s favourite adjectives, that the work is “ impeccable” 
and free from errors of detail, but that it shows throughout a 
sane judgment combined with the reverence and appreciation 
which become a critic in the presence of Shakespeare. Sound 
sense is the basis of good criticism even when exercised on the 
imaginative conceptions of the most wonderful of poets, and Mr. 
Boas does not allow his love to run away with his judgment. We 
do not think that the author, though by no means a slave to 
authority, breaks much new ground. He writes with an 
adequate knowledge of the literature, massive though it be, that 
has been expended on the subject; there are indications of 
research in quarters unfamiliar to the ordinary student, and for 
many useful suggestions he is indebted, which he does not fail to 
acknowledge, to Professor Dowden, whose nomenclature he adopts 
by treating the final group of Shakspere’s plays as ‘“ Romances.” 
There is no effort in the style of the volume, which is well sus- 
tained throughout, and rises as it should do when the writer is 
elevated by his theme. As an indication of Mr. Boas’s critical 
reasonableness we may point to his treatment of the Sonnets, a 
theme upon which many an otherwise sensible commentator has 
damaged his reputation. A better text-book it would be difficult, 
we think, if not impossible, to find, and it is unquestionable tbat 
the author has achieved his aim, which is “to discuss Shak- 
spere’s works in relation to their sources, to throw light on their 
technique and general import, and to bring out some of their 
points of contact with the literature of their own and earlier 
times.” A copious index, for which Mr. Boas is indebted to his 
wife, adds greatly to the value of the work. 


Public Health in European Capitals, By Thomas Morrison 
Legge. (Swan Sonnenschein and Co.)—The capitals included 
in this volume are six,—Paris, Berlin, Brussels, and the three 
Scandinavian cities, Christiania, Stockholm, and Copenbagen. 
Dr. Legge pointedly refuses to institute a comparison between 
them; but his readers will scarcely fail to employ in this way the 
very interesting materials with which he supplies them. Paris 
is the nearest of the six, and the one of which we know most. 
Few, it would seem, are the sanitary matters which they manage 
better in France. In time of drought the water of the Seine is 
mixed with the supply from springs, and the mixture is followed 
by an increase of typhoid. In 1888 there was no drought and no 
use of Seine water. Typhoid was very rare. In 1889, owing to 
an accident, the city had to depend for five days on the Seine. 
The consequence was an outbreak of typhoid, with 1,570 cases 
and 220 deaths. As to cholera, it is, says Dr. Legge, almost a 
proverb, “Pas d’eau de Seine, pas de choléra.” The practice 
with sewage is behind that of London. It is discharged prac- 
tically untreated into the Seine, with a hideous effect on 
the river, and no small injury to health. The same thing 
is done in England, at Bath, for instance, which calls itself 
a “health resort ;” but a town of the dimensions of Bath may do 
with comparative impunity what Paris cannot. The housing of 
the poor in Paris leaves much to be desired. It is bad and cruelly 
expensive. In some districts rent absorbs between a fourth and 
a fifth of the total earnings. Of the smaller capitals Christiania 
seems satisfactory with its low death rate of 19'3. Stockholm is 
worse off, but its rate of 20°8 is a great improvement on the 35°3 
which it showed twenty years ago. Here the sewage is removed 
by the day method with fair success. In Copenhagen the death- 
rate is 20. Berlin, though not noticeably superior in other respects, 
has the distinction of having no slums.——One of the subjects dis- 
cussed by Dr. Legge is treated specially and in detail by Dr. 
Edward Bowmaker in his Housing of the Working Classes (same 
publishers). The ideal home is a “cottage home.” But this is 
sadly expensive. The municipality of Sunderland erected them 
in great numbers, but finds them, in the words of its late medical 
officer of health, a “costly luxury.” A street of three-story 
houses costs no more to clean than a street of cottages, but its 
rateable value is more than twice as large. Dr. Bowmaker 








recommends “ cottage-flats.” This part of his book is particularly 
worth studying. Another interesting scheme is that of “ Free- 
hold Houses for Working Men.” Only the upper section of the 
class can be touched by it, for an initial payment of £20 is re- 
quired. And then the necessary migrations of working men ara 
a difficulty. “Block Dwellings,” “Model Lodging Houses,” 
“Public Trusts and Companies,” are discussed in this highly 
interesting volume. 

John Howe. By BR. F. Horton, M.A. (Methuen.)—This volume 
belongs to the series of “ Leaders of Religion,” appearing under 
the editorship of the Rev. H. C. Beeching. Howe well deserves 
the title of “leader.” He was an admirable specimen of Noncon- 
formity, more typical than Richard Baxter, and of an attractive 
personality, which is well presented to us by the sympathetic pen 
of Mr. Horton. The great event of his life was his tenure for 
some time (1656-1659) of the office of chaplain to the Lord Pro- 
tector. It seems not to have been altogether to his liking. The 
world was too prominent in the Protector’s Court to please the 
man’s devout spirit. If we may judge from the fact that he was 
not called to be present at Cromwell’s death-bed he was not alto- 
gether a persona grata. He was among the two thousand ejected 
on St. Bartholomew’s Day, 1662. We may join with his 
biographer in deploring it, without being able to see how it 
could have been avoided. To recognise Presbyterian orders 
would have been to change eventually the constitution of the 
Church of England, and to incur, it is quite conceivable, a loss 
greater than the gain to be made by retaining the two thousand. 
Howe was of a spirit more widely tolerant than was often to be 
found in those days, but his tolerance stopped short of Romanism. 
Mr. Horton makes the curious mistake of saying that the Duke 
of Buckingham was a natural son of Charles II. 


Two volumes dealing with two divisions of local government 
may be mentioned together, Handbook for Parish Meetings and 
Handbook for Parish Councils, both by George Frederick Emery, 
LL.M., and both published by Messrs. Sampson Low, Marston, 
and Co. The first of the two is specially intended for parishes 
in which the meeting is the sole authority. Of course, there is 
much that is practically outside the wants of any such place. 
It is almost amusing to read of a parish with less than the three 
hundred inhabitants—and with more it has a Council—adopting 
the Lighting and Watching Act, with its apparatus of from 
three to twelve inspectors, or the Baths and Washhouses Acts, 
with “ Washhouses for the Labouring Class,” “‘ Swimming Baths,” 
* Open Bathing Places,” and all the rest of it. But it seems Mr. 
Emery does right in providing for every possible case. The title 
of the other work sufliciently indicates its purpose. 


Lady Bonney’s Experiment. By Tighe Hopkins. (Cassell and 
Co.)—The real subject-matter of this story, one of the publishers’ 
“Pocket Library,” is of but small dimensions. Lady Bonney 
is an emancipated lady who does some odd things, but her experi- 
ment, unless it is the attempt to make a fool generally of the 
hero, is to revive in a nineteenth-century country house the 
medieval Court of Love. A number of enthusiasts, willing, it 
would seem, to subscribe to the laws and principles of the Court 
(for instance, that there can be no love between married people), 
gather round her. And then, when all goes well, her husband 
appears on the scene, and gives the company a realistic account 
of what the Court of Love really was and really did. The 
company is more modest than it had thought, and disappears as 
the harassing revelations go on.——A Matter of Angles. By 
Everard North. (T. Fisher Unwin.)—Here the matter is still 
slighter than in the tale mentioned above. We cannot see any- 
thing more than that the hero falls in love with a girl, proposes 
to her, and is accepted, but, finding himself confronted with a 
hostile father, gives way, and resigns his claim. Things turn 
out in a melancholy way, or perhaps we should rather say do not 
turn out at all. The lady prefers some one else, and a judicious 
friend of the hero is very sorry for him. The dialogue is suffi. 
ciently smart, but the people have little or nothing to talk about. 


Calendar of State Papers, Ireland, 1598-1599. Edited by Ernest 
George Atkinson. (Eyre and Spottiswoode.)—The period in- 
cludes the disastrous battle of Armagh, and may be generally 
described as one in which the interests of England in Ireland 
were at their very lowest. Nor is this to be wondered at when 
we regard the facts disclosed by these State Papers. The troops 
received neither pay, nor food, nor clothing. What they got they 
got from the inhabitants of the country. When this resource 
failed they deserted. A battalion sent from England almost 
disappeared in a few months’ time. A more vivid picture of 
misrule and mismanagement it would be difficult to find than 
that which Mr. Atkinson has made up from the materials dealt 
with by him. With this may be mentioned the Calendar of the 
Patent Rolls, prepared under the superintendence of the Deputy- 
Keeper of the Records. Richard II. A.D, 1377-1381, 
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History of the City of Rome in the Middle Ages. By Ferdinand PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 
Gregorovius. Translated by Annie Hamilton. (G. Bell and = 
Sons.)—Dr. Gregorovius in this third volume carries on the history | angrayog (A.), Balmoral: 2 Romance, Of 8¥0..sussssssssesen (W. Blackwood) 6 
to the end of the tenth century. As he begins with the early Beaks (J.8.), Scripture and its Witnesses, 12mo Beshtdectapeocsteeet (O. H. Kelly) 2/6 
years of the ninth we have the narrative of two centuries, Onrmlobeal (Bi. aketohon _ Storize, a Svo a Ls 
centuries that were, doubtless, the very darkest period in the | Cheyne (W. W.), Operations for Oancer, 870 .........s.s.ssssseeeeseseeees (Baillidre) 


history of the Papacy. Our author is somewhat wanting in 
sympathy, not a thing to be wondered at when such a story has 
to be told, but yet damaging to the effect of the book. Every 
age is the outcome of what has gone before it, and the language 


of exclusive censure—that used about relic-worship, for instance. 


—is always out of place. Dr. Gregorovius is to be seen to the 
best advantage in such chapters as the seventh in this volume, 
especially where he deals with the topography of the city. One 
or two errors needed correction; “Botius” for “ Boéthius” 
occurs repeatedly, once to the ruin of the scansion of a line. 

Discoveries and Inventions of the Nineteenth Century. By Robert 
Routledge, B.Sc. (Routledge and Sons.)—“ Revised and partly 
rewritten, with additions.” 

REPRINTS AND New Eprrtions.—Johnson’s Lives of the Poets, 
edited with Notes and Introduction by Arthur Waugh, Vol. III. 
(Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co.), containing the lives of twelve 
poets, of whom we may say eight, as poets, are absolutely for- 
gotten. The four who survive are Parnell, Rowe (but rather 
as the translator of Lucan than as an original writer), Addison, 
and Prior ; the eight are Smith, Duke, King, Sprat, Halifax, Garth, 
Hughes, Lord Sheffield. Fors Clavigera. By John Ruskin. 
XXV.-XLVIII. (George Allen.)\——Sir John Vanbrugh. Edited, 
with Introduction and Notes, by A. E. H. Swaen, for the series 
of “ Best Plays of the Old Dramatists.” (T. Fisher Unwin.)—— 
Poems of William Wordsworth, edited by W. Knight, Vol. IV. 
(Macmillan and Co.), including the years 1806-1813, and, among 
other poems, “ Character of the Happy Warrior ” and “The White 
Doe of Rylstone.”——-In the “ People’s Tennyson ” (same pub: 
lishers), III.-IV. of The Idylls of the King (same publishers).—— 
In the “ Author’s Favourite Edition of the Waverley Novels” 
(Archibald Constable), The Betrothed and The Talisman.—— 
Scott’s Fall of Napoleon (Blackie and Son), in their “Home and 
School Library.”——Traits and Stories of the Irish Peasantry. By 
William Carleton. Vol. IV. (Macmillan and Co.)——Sense and 
Sensibility. By Jane Austen. (Same publishers.)\—Mr. Austin 
Dobson writes an introduction and Mr. Hugh Thomson illus- 
trates.——Peter Simple. By Captain Marryatt. (Routledge and 
Sons.)——Balzac’s Bachelors’ Establishment. Translated by Clara 
Bell. With Preface by George Saintsbury. (J. M. Dent and Co.) 
—Kings in Exile. By Alphonse Daudet. Translated by Laura 
Ensor and A. Barlow. (Same publishers.)——Tribulations of a 
Chinaman. By Jules Verne. Translated by Ellen E. Frewer. 
(Sampson Low, Marston, and Co.) — Wessex Tales. By Thomas 
Hardy. (Osgood, McIlvaine, and Co.) Strathpeffer Spa: its 
Waters and Climate. By R. Fortescue Fox, M.D. (A. and C. 
Black.) How to Visit Northern Europe. By Henry S. Lunn, 
M.D. (H. Marshall and Sons.) Brittany for Britons. By 
Douglas Sladen. (Same publishers.) 
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“TIBERTY”| SUMMER SALE 
of 


SUMMER Remnants, TrraL Prints and CoLourinas, 
SALE Weavers’ SAMPLES, 
THIS DAY SLIGHTLY SOILED and Surrius Stocks of 
(and following days). “LIBERTY” ART FABRICS 


At greatly reduced prices in for DRESSES and FURNITURE, 
all Departments, At greatly reduced prices, 
LIBERTY & CO., Ltd., Regent Street, London, W. 


OS LE R. 


CRYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA SERVICES. 
ELECTRIC INSTALLATIONS AND FITTINGS, 


100 OXFORD STREET, W. 


EXHIBITION 


OF 
DEBENHAM OLD EMBROIDERIES, 


BROCADES, VELVETS, &c. 


Spanish, Italian, French, Polish, 
and Indo-Spanish, 
including many beautiful examples of 
CHURCH HANGINGS, &e., 
dating from 1500 A.D. 
Admission and Historical Catalogue Free. 


WIGMORE STREET, LONDON, W. 


Wm. & Geo. LAW. . 
COFFEE—SUGAR—TEA. 


104 NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C. 


HIS form of defective vision is, no doubt,. 
alarmingly increasing, but many kinds of de- 
fective vision are constantly mistaken for shorS 
sight merely because clearer vision is obtained by 
bringing an object closer to the eyes. If such are 
tested with ordinary short-sighted spectacles the 
mischief is greatly aggravated, and serious and 
permanent injary is done to the sight. 
MR. JOHN BROWNING, 
S | G H T Ophthalmic Optician, 
® | President of “'The British Optical As-oociation,” and! 
Author of “ Our Eyzes” 
(now in its Sixteenth Edition, price 1s.), 
May be consulted, free of charge, in all cases of 
defective vision, at 
6° STRAND, LONDON, W.C., 


SUN INSURANCE OFFICE 


63 Threadneedle Street, London, E.0. FOUNDED 1710. 
THE OLDEST PURELY FIRE OFFICE IN THE WORLD. 
60 Charing Cross; 332 Oxford Street ; 40 Chancery Lane. 
Sum Insured in 1895 ee - £390,775,000; 
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SCOTTISH PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTION. 
Mutual Assurance. Moderate Premiums. 


THE PREMIUMS are so moderate that an Assurance of 
£1,200 or £1,250 may generally be secured from the first for the 
yearly payment usually charged (with profits) for £1,000 only, 
the difference being equivalent to an immediate Bonus of 20 to 
25 per cent. 

THE WHOLE SURPLUS goes to the Policyholders on a 

stem at once safe and equitable—no share being given to those 
by whose early death there is a loss to the common fund. 

THE SURPLUS at the Seventh Septennial Investigation 
amounted to £1,423,018, or deducting amount already paid as 
Intermediate Bonuses, £1,362,186—of which £970,390 was divided 
among 13,220 Policies entitled, and £391,796 reserved for future 
accumulations and division. 


The FUNDS exceed £9,350,000. 


LONDON: 17 KING WILLIAM STREET, E.C. 
HEAD OFFICE: 6 ST. ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH. 


BULMER’S 
CIDER AND PERRY. 


Six Varieties in Bottle. Also in Small Casks, 
HIGHLY RECOMMENDED by the OLD NOBILITY, 
Price-List and Testimonials from 


H. P. BULMER and CO., HEREFORD, 
or through Wine Merchants, &c. 


RUBINAT.—Source Dr. Llorach "Fox 


INERAL WATER. Dr. WEX, Official Chemist to 








Best the town of Hamburg, places Rubinat before the most 
vaunted of the German purgative waters. Is invalu- 
R U B | N AT =e in all gout and intestinal complaints. Has none 


of the drastic and ofttimes irritating effects of other 
waters, which chiefly depend for their action upon 
magnesian salts of which they are largely composed. 


E. GALLAIS and CO., 90 Piccadilly, LONDON, W. 


Aperient. 








R OYAL AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, 
CIRENCESTER. 

Established by Royal Oharter, 1845. Practical and Scientific Instruction in 
Agriculture and Dairy-Farming, Estate Management, &., for Land-Owners, 
Land-Agents, Surveyors, intending Oolonists, 

PRESIDENT—His Grace the DUKE of RICHMOND and GORDON, E.G, 


CoMMITTEE OF MANAGEMENT— 
Right Hon, the Earl of Ducie (Chairman), | Col. T. W. Uhester Master, 
Right Hon. the Earl Bathurst, M. H. N. Story-Maskelyne, Esq., F.R.S. 
Col. Sir R. Nigel F., Kingscote, K.C.B., Right Hon. Lord Viscount Cobham, 
George T, J. Sotheron-Estcourt, Esq., Sir John E. Dorington, Bart., M.P., 
Ambrose L. Goddard, Esq., Right Hon. Lord Moreton. 
For Prospectus of College, Farm and Dairy, Scholarships, Diplomas, &. 
apply tothe PRINCIPAL. ; slot , 
NEXT SESSION BEGINS TUESDAY, October 13th. 


T. MARGARET’S SCHOOL for GIRLS COMPANY 

_. (Limited), POLMONT, N.B.—Head-Mistress: Miss DANIEL (late 
Resident Lecturer in Olassics, Girton College, Cambridge). Thorough Intel- 
Jectual and Physical Training. Healthy site. Good playing-fields and gymnasium, 
Easy access to Edinburgh and Glasgow.—Particulars from SEORETARY, 


N ENGLISH FAMILY settled in RIVERSIDE CO, 

i SOUTHERN OALIFORNIA, is prepared to REOEIVE CONVA- 

LESCENT GUESTS at a moderate charge, and offers the comforts of a bright, 
cheerful home in the finest climate of the world. References are kindly 
permitted to C, Theodoré Williams, Esq., M.D., F.R.C.P., 2 Upper Brook 
Street, London; and to H. E. Hubbart, Esq., Chartered Accountant, 10 
South Parade, Nottingham.—Apply, “ B,” care of H. E. Hubbart, Esq., as above. 


WITZERLAND.—Refined HOME OFFERED to a few 


J GIRLS. Thorough study of French and German, Music and Painting. 
Visiting Masters. English comforts. Great attention given to health and 











recreation, Bracing climate. Proximity of mountains and lake. Highest 
aa references. Moderate terms.—For prospectus, apply to Miss HEISS, 
ienne, 





ERMAN PENSION.—Mrs. MOLL, Pleskow Strasse 1, 
_ Liibeck, North Germany (near the Baltic Sea).—Excellent opportanity for 
learning German. Comfortable home. 35s. a week. Boating.—References and 
particulars from J, C, LEDLIE, M.A. (Oxon.), 1¢ Dennington Park Mansions, N.W. 


BX GLISH GIRL, of good Education, who has studied Art 
4 on the Continent for three years, and speaks French and German fluently, 
wishes to take SITUATION as COMPANION, SEORETARY, or GOVERNESS, 
at Home or Abroad. Would travel.—Apply, “ E.G. W.,” c/o Rev. H. Carruthers 
Wilson, Eastbourne. 








WHERE TO LIVE. 
HE LADIES’ RESIDENTIAL CHAMBERS, LTD., 
YORK STREET, BRYANSTON SQUARE, W.—A few sets of rooms 
INTER ti Migs a month, General Dining Room.—Apply to LADY SUPER- 





HobDay TUITION. — The TEACHERS’ GUILD 
REGISTRY DEPARTMENT has on its books a number of highly 
qualified PRIVATE TUTORS in all subjects, and also University Graduate, 
Undergraduates, and others, who would undertake HOLIDAY TUTORSHIPS, 
resident, visiting, and travelling.— pply to the REGISTRAR (W. H. Fricker, 
M.A. Oxon), at the Offices of the Guild, 74 Gower Street, W.C. Hours for inter 
views, 3 to 5 daily, except Thursdays, (Scholastic Agency Work of all kinds.) 





THE LEYS SCHOOL, 


CAMBRIDGE. 


Heap-MasTER 4. we os ose oes The Rev. Dr. W. F. MOULTON. 





NEXT TERM COMMENOES 
FRIDAY, SEPTEMBER 18ru. 





For Prospectus, &c., apply to the SECRETARY. 





ELVERTON COLLEGE. 
HIGH-CLASS SOHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


For prospectus, fees, and referees, apply to the Principal, 
Miss HEATH, Yelverton, 8S. Devon. 





TONEYGATE SCHOOL, LEICESTER.—A first-rate 
Preparatory School at very moderate fees. Many Scholarships recently 
gained at the Public Schools, including Six at Charterhouse. The Resident 
Masters are graduates in honours of Oxford or Cambridge. The house stands 
in its own grounds in a high and healthy situation away from the town. 
References to the Dean of Peterborough and the Head-Masters of Obarterhouse 
and other Publi Schools.—Full particulars from the Misses FRANKLIN. 


UNDLE SCHOOL.—Classical, Modern, Science, and 

Engineering sides. Fees, £65 to £75a year. Since September, 1893, Thirteen 

Open Scholarships and Exhibitions have been gained at the Universities.— 
Apply to the HEAD-MASTER. 


T. ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA for WOMEN. 
With Title of L.L.A. 
For Prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY, L.L.A. Scheme, the University, 
St. Andrews, N.B. 


M AISON SEVIGNE, EALING, LONDON, W.— 
a PENSIONNAT DE DEMOISELLES connected with the Princess Helena 
College. Entirely French surroundings, with English home comforts and 
playgrounds. Prospectuses on application.—Address, Mademoiselle GLATZ, 
13 Montpellier Road, 


ONCONFORMIST GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 
BISHOP’S STORTFORD. Head-Master—Rev. R. ALLIOTT, M.A, 
Scholarships, Swimming Bath, Laboratory. 
Fees from 14 to 18 Guineas per Term. 
TERMS COMMENCE in JANUARY, MAY, and SEPTEMBER, 


HIGWELL SCHOOL—A PREPARATORY HOUSE 

for BOYS between 8 and 12 will be opened in SEPTEMBER in the charge 

of G. H. COBB, Esq., M.A., formerly Exhibitioner of Oriel College, Oxford, and 

some time Principal of Gisburne House School, Watford.—Apply for particulars 
to the Rev. R. D. SWALLOW, M.A., Head-Master. 


IXHOLME, DORKING.—BOYS are PREPARED for 

the PUBLIO SOHOOLS and ROYAL NAVY. Inclusive fees, 80 or 100 

guineas a year according to age. Boys under six years of age are taught in the 

Kinder-Garten Department by a fully trained Teacher. Fees, 60 guineas a year, 
—Principal, Miss BRAHAM (Cambridge Higher Local Certificate in Honours), 


AUSANNE, CHAMP FLEURI. — EDUCATIONAL 
ESTABLISHMENT for ELDER GIRLS. Exceptional opportunities for 
Frencb, German, Music, Singing, and Painting. Preparation for University 
Exams. Grounds of five acres, with tennis-court.—Principals, Miss WILLS, for- 
merly Head-Mistress of the Norwich High-School, and Madame de WORMS. 


HERBORNE SCHOOL SCHOLARSHIPS.—SEVERAL 

ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, two of £60 and others of less value, will 

be OFFERED for COMPETITION on JULY 21st and following Days.— Further 
particulars may be obtained from the Rev. F. B. WESTOOTT, Head-Master. 


ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY.—Head-Master : Rev. 

T. FIELD, M.A., late Fellow of Magdalen Oollege, Oxford, and Master at 

Harrow.—Fifty Foundation Scholarships in the School and valuable Exhibitions 

to the Universities. Boys pass direct to Woolwich and Sandhurst. Scholarships, 
£55—£10, in July PREPARATORY DEPARTMENT for BOYS under 13. 
































T. EDWARD’S SCHOOL, near OXFORD.— 
Public School, founded 1863, to provide Education for Gentlemen’s Sons in 
Preparation for Universities, Army, &c., on definite Church principles. Fees: 
£66 per annum (Sons of Clergymen, £60); Day Boys, 21 guineas. Classical and 
— sides. Scholarships, £40 to £20, July 29th.—Rev. T. F. HOBSON, M.A, 
arden. 


AMBRIDGE.— OCTOBER TERM.—A FEW GIRL 
STUDENTS are RECEIVED into a REFINED HOME, where their 
Studies are guided by two Educationalists of experience, Cambridge Lectures 
attended. Preparation, if desired, for the Newnham and Girton Entrance, the 
Local, Musical, and Art Examinations. Good references.—Apply, by letter, 
**RHODA,” 69 Arlington Road, London, N.W. 


reer Asassee RELIEF FUND. 


The Tribes ruled by Khama and other Chiefs in Bechuanaland are suffering 
very severely, and are likely to suffer for the next twelve months, from the 
effects of a visitation of locusts and drought which has destroyed their crops, 
and of a plague which has swept off their cattle, sheep, and goats, and even the 
game on which they depend in times of scarcity. 

An influential Committee has been formed to raise a fund for their relief, 
including among others The Duke of Westminster, Lord Loch, late High 
Commissioner of South Africa, the Bishop of London, Sir John Kennaway, the 
Treasurer and Secretary of the Wesleyan Missionary Society, and the Treasurer 
and Secretary of the London Missionary Society. 

Contributions are urgently required and will be received by 

Sir GEORGE BADEN-POWELL, K.C.N.G., M.P., 
Hon. Treasurer, 114 Eaton Square, S.W. 
Rev. R,. WARDLAW THOMPSON, 
Hon. Secretary, 14 Blomfield Street, E.0. 
Or by Messrs, Coutts and Co., 
Strand, W.C. 
And Messrs, Barciar, Ransom, and Co., 
54 Lombard Street, E,0, 
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T. MICHAEL’S SCHOOL ror THE DAUGHTERS OF 
GENTLEMEN, 
Visitor—The Lory BisHoPp oF CHICHESTER. 
Provost—The Rev, Canon Lows, D.D., Provost of Lancing College. 

Head-Mistress—Miss MOORE, Cambridge Historical Tripos, lst Class. 
Terms from Fifty Guineas. Preparation for University Examinations. Large 
houssg, private (licensed) chapel, gardens, tennis-courts, playing-field.—Apply to 
Miss RANDALL, Lady-Warden, St. Michael's, Bognor, Sussex, 

MICHAELMAS Tt: RM BEGINS SEPTEMBER 18th. 





SPATRIA AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, 

vid CARLISLE. 

Thorough practical and Scient'fic Training. Preparation for Colonies in 
Agriculture and Mining, Gold Medal recently gained at R.A.S.E.’s Senior 
Examination.—Apply the PRINCIPAL. 








UDOR-HALL SCHOOL, FOREST HILL, S.E.— 

ADVANCED MODERN EDUOATION for GIRLS.—Principal and Head. 
Mistress, Mrs. HAMILTON, Girton, Cambridge. Professors Seeley, F.R.S., 
J. W. Hales, M.A., H. E. Malden, M.A., G. Garcia, R.A.M.; Dr. Reich, Mons. 
Pradeau, Mons. Larpent, Herr Loman, Herr Gottheimer, &. Large gym- 
nasium, tennis, swimming, riding. Prospectus on application, 





AVAL CADETSHIPS, 1897.— TWO VACANCIES 

will be given to BOYS intending to compete for above on very favourable 

terms in one of the best known and most successful Navy schools.—Write 
NAVY HEAD-MASTER, Willing’s Advertisement Office, 162 Piccadilly, W. 





ANOR HOUSHEH CLAPHAM 56W. 
Head-Master: F.C. MAXWELL M.A., LL.D. (Cantab.) 
Special attention is paid to health, character, good manners, discipline, and 
games: thorough grounding in elementary work. One-third of School (with only 
one failure) passed Public Examinations in 1895, 


RADFIELD COLLEGE, BERKS.—FOUR SCHOLAR- 

SHIPS, value 90 and 80 guineas per annum, TWO EXHIBITIONS, 

vaine 50 guineas, and SIX EXHIBITIONS, value 30 guineas, will be COM- 

PELTED for on JULY 29th, 20th, Slst. Of the Exhibitions, two, at least, will be 

reserved for Modern Side or Army Candidates. Candidates, whether from out- 

side or already in the College or Junior School, must be between 12 and 15 on 
August Ist, 1896.—Apply to Rev. The WARDEN, 


RADFIELD COLLEGE, BERKS.—SPECIAL NAVY 

OLASS for BOYS intended for the Royal Navy. Several ENTRANCE 
EXHIBITIONS, value 20 guineas per annum, «re offered specially for this class. 
—Apply to The WARDEN. 











RNOLD HOUSH, WALMER. KENT.—Mr. HENRY 
BOURDILLON, B.A., PREPARES BOYS from eight to fourteen for 
the Navy and Public Schools. Very healthy bracing climate. Terms, moderate, 


7, ae ees? SS A DONS aE Lad. AW, 
HYDE PARK CORNER, S.W. 
ADDITIONAL ANNUAL SU soni are most EARNESTLY 
SOLICITED. 
Bankers—London and County Bank, Albert Gate, S.W. 
His Graca the Duxr of WESTMINSTER, 7 
TimotHy Hoimes, Esq. 








K.G. } Treasurers, 
Cc. L. TODD, Secretary. 
St. George’s Hospital is empowered by Act of Parliament to take and hold 
landed property. 





DVICE as to CHOICE of _SCHOOLS.—The 
SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 
Graduates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guardians 
in the selection of schools (for Koys or Girls) and Tutors for all Examinations at 
Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the Manager, 
R. J. BEEVOR, M.A., 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, London, W.C, 





O INVALIDS.—A List of Medical Men in all parts, 

willing to RECEIVE RESIDENT-PATIENTS, giving full particulars and 

forms, sent gratis. The list includes Private Asylums, &c. Schools also re- 
commended.—Address, Mr. G. B. STOCKER, 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, W.C. 





| anemia ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


eee 
FOUNDED 1848 


INVESTED FUNDS . we oes ee «= £23,000,000 





OOKS.—ALL OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS SUPPLIED. 

The most Expert Bookfinder Extant. Drama, Medical, Travels, Science, 

First Editions, Art, Theology, Fiction, &c.,—no matter what thesubject, Please 

Scate Wants. Patronised by the Nobility—EDWARD BAKER’S GREAT 

BOOKSHOP, 14 and 16 John Bright Strect, Birmingham, Books Bought, Lent, 
or Exchanged, 





AGENCY for AMERICAN BOOKS. 

P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and BOOK- 

e SELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New York, and 24 BEDFORD 

STREET, LONDON, W.C., desire to call the attention of the READING 

PUBLIC to the excellent facilities presented by their Branch House in London 

for filling, on the most favourable terms, orders for their own STANDARD 

PUBLICATIONS, and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and PERIODICALS,— 
CATALOGUES sent on application. 





*,* “No Better Food Exists.”—London Medical Record, 


Allen & Hanburys’ 
3 Food. 





“It is excellent in quality and flavour.” 
—The Lancet. 


MR. EDWARD ARNOLD’S LIST, 


‘*The Great Book on the Caucasus.” 
In 2 vols, large 4to, 600 pp., THREE GUINEAS net. 


THE EXPLORATION OF 
THE CAUCASUS. 


By DOUGLAS W. FRESHFIELD, lately President of the Alpine Club ana 
Honorary Secretary of the Royal Geographical Society. 

With Contributions by W. H. Hotper, J. G. Cocxin, H. WooLLey, M. pz Décuy 

and Professor Bonney, D.Sc., F.R.S. : 

Illustrated by 3 Panoramas, 74 Full-Page Photogravures, about 140 Illustrations 

in the Text, chiefly from Photographs by Vittorio Sella, and 4 Original 
Maps, one of them the first authentic Map of the Caucasus specially 

prepared by Mr. Freshfield from unpublished sources, 

“We can only say, in a word, that a more interesting, more vivid, more con 
scientious, more exhaustive, and in pirts more thrilling account of a region ag 
yet comparatively unknown, has never come before us. No record of exploration 
has ever been published in this country in so splendid a material form and beyond 
contradiction, no pictures of mountains to illustrate the exploits of climbers have 
approached the very numerous photographs by Signor Sella.”’—Daily Chronicle, 

‘*Mr. Freshfield’s work on the Caucasus is not merely the most important 
mountaineering book of the year, but probably the most important that has been 
published siuce the time of Tyndall and Ball.’—Manchester Guardian, 

** No book of travel or exploration within our remembrance has disclosed such 
a wealth of illustration as the one now before us, There is not one blurred photo. 
graph or drawing in the whole collection. Nothing has been omitted that could 
impart completeness to this magnificent work.”—Daily Telegraph. 


THE CRUISE OF THE 
‘ANTARCTIC’? 


TO THE SOUTH POLAR REGIONS. 

By H. J. BULL, a Member of the Expedition. With Frontispiece by W. L, 
Wyllie, A.R.A., and numerous Illustrations by H, G. Burn-Murdoch. 
Demy 8vo, 15s. 

“The book is one of adventure in another besides the commercial sense, and as a 
record of Antarctic exploration one of the most attractive in print.”—Daily News. 

“In reading his narrative we feel none of the ennui and worry of the voyage. 
The author’s fun lightens up in a most welcome way a tale which has in it much 
that is intrinsically interesting.” —Scotsman, 


THE EARLY CHARTERED 
COMPANIES 


(A.D. 1296-1858). 
By GEORGE CAWSTON, Barrister-at-Law, and A. H. KEANE, F.R.G.S. 
Large crown 8vo, with Frontispiece, 10s. 6d. 

“The book is full of information upon a subject to which more modern 
instances give a special contemporary interest. It is written without bias, and 
will form a welcome addition to the recognised manuals of political and commer. 
ciai history.”—Times, 


London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 Bedford Street. 
New York: 70 FIFTH AVENUE. 


New Novels at all Libraries 
and Booksellers’. 





NOW READY. 


THE YOKE OF FREEDOM. By 


CuarLes James, Author of ‘‘ At the Sign of the Ostrich,” “On Turnham 
Green,” &c. In 1 vol. crown 8yvo, 6s. 


NOW READY. 


THE KING’S REVENGE. By Cravpe 


Bray. In1 vol. crown 8v0, 6s. 


NOW READY. 


THE QUICKSANDS of PACTOLUS 


By H. AnNestey Vacuett, Author of “The Romance of Judge Ketchum,” 
&. In 1 vol. crown 8vo, 6s, 


One of the best written novels of the season. All the characters are clearly 
and sharply defined and complete.”—Pail Mall Gazeite. 


London: RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, New Burlington Street. 
Publishers in Ordinary to her Majesty the Queen, 





OOKS.—HATCHARDS, Booksellers to the Queen, 


187 Piccadilly, W.—Libraries entirely Fitted up, Arranged, and Cata- 
logued. All the Newand Standard Books, Bibles, Prayer-Books, &. New choice 
Bindings for Presents. Post orders promptly executed. Usual cash discounts. 


JAQUES’s 
CROQUET 


has a 30 years’ reputation for excellence 
of material, design, and workmanship. 


When ordering of your dealer stipulate 
for “JAQUES’ CROQUET,’—and beware 


of imitations. 
Sets from 15s. to £4 4s. 


Iliustrated Catalogue of Outdoor Sports and Games post-free. 





An Ideal 
Lawn Game. 





Sold everywhere in 1/-, 2/=, 5/-, and 10/- tins. 


J. JAQUES anv SON, 102 Hatton Garden, London. E.C. 
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MESSRS. BELL'S NEW BOOKS. 


Small crown 8vo, 7s. $d. 


MEMOIR OF 
EDWARD CRAVEN HAWTREY, D.D., 


Head-Master and afterwards Provost of Eton, By Francis St. Joun 
TuackERAY, M.A., F.S.A., Vicar of Mapledurham, formerly Fellow of 
Lincoln College, Oxford, and Assistant Master at Eton, Author of * Trans- 
lations from Prudentius,” &c. With Portrait and 3 Coloured Illustrations, 
«The memoir is more in the nature of a sketch than of a complete life, but it 
isask teh drawn with skill and care, and it leaves upon the wind a vivid im- 
vession of a remarkable character.”’—Times, 
«There is quite enough here to enable the reader te form a true conception of 
Hawtrey.”—Athenzum. 


Feap. 8vo, 5s. net. 
UNIFORM WITH “THE STORY OF MY HOUSE.” 


IDYLLISTS of the COUNTRY SIDE. 


Being Six Commentaries concerning some of those who have apostrophized 
the Joys of the Open Air. By G. H. Exuwancer, Autuor of “The Story of 
My House,” “ The Garden’s Story,” &. 
“ 4 pleasant little collection of essays upon Thoreau, Richard Jefferies, and 
their like.”—Times. 1. 
«The book will be enjoyed by every one who reads it.”—Scotsman. 





Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


HEGEL'S PHILOSOPHY of RIGHT 


(Grundlinien der Philosophie des Rechts). Translated by Samver W. Drpr, 
M.A., D.Sc., Professor of Mental Philosophy in Queen’s University, Kingston, 
Canada. 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


ALPHABETS: a Handbook of Lettering. 


Compiled for the Use of Artists, Designers, Handicraftsmen, and Students. 
With complete Historical and Practical Descriptions. By Epwarp Ff. 
Stranck. With more than 200 Illustrations, 

“We are glad to be able to applaud the industry which the author has dis- 
played in bringing together so many beautiful examples, both of ancient and 
modern lettering. As a handsome book of technical specimens it will prove 
attvactive to the book-lover, as well as valuable and suggestive to the student.” 

—Magazine of Art. 

“A most useful compendium of information and illustration.” —Spectator. 


Crown Svo, 2s. 6d. 
NEW WORK BEARING ON THE VIVISECTION QUESTION. 


BIOLOGICAL EXPERIMENTATION : 


its Function and Limits. Including Answers to Nine Questions submitted 
from the Leigh-Browne Trust. By Sir BENJamin WakD RICHARDSON, 
MLD., F.B.8. 


London: GEORGE BELL and SONS, 
YORK STREET, COVENT GARDEN. 











SECOND EDITION, with Fresh Introduction and New Stories. 


DOG STORIES 
FROM 


“THE SPECTATOR”: 


Being Anecdotes of the Intelligence, Reasoning Power, Affection, 
and Sympathy of Dogs, selected from the Correspondence 
columns of the Spectator. With an Introduction by J. ST. 
LOE STRACHEY. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


“An amusing book, which is certain to find a welcome,”’—Standard, 
“A very interesting series,”’—Times. 
“The book is interesting to all lovers of dogs.”—Speaker. 


London: T, FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Square, E.C. 


H. SOTHERAN and CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTI. 
TUTIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD. 


A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases, Specimen Number post-free, 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED or VALUED, & CATALOGUED & ARRANGED. 
Telegraphic Address; Booxmen, Lonpon. Code: UNIcopE. 


140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 








(HEAP BOOKS.—Threepence Discount in the Shilling 

allowed from the published price of nearly all New Books, Bibles, Prayer- 
Books, and Annual Volumes. Catalogues gratis and postage free. Orders by 
post executed by return.--GILBERT and FIELD (o Address), 67 Moorgate 
Street, London, E.0, 


ROWLANDS’ MACASSAR OIL 


Preserves, Beautifies, Strengthens the Hair. 
Also in Golden Colour. 3/6, 7/-, 10/6. 


ROWLANDS’ ODONTO. 
The Best and Safest Dentifrice. 2/9. 
Of Chemists and Perfumers. 


Send Postal Order to A. ROWLAND and SONS, 20 Hatton Garden, London, 





MESSRS, ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE & C0.’S 
ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


THE NATION'S AWAKENING. 


By SPENSER WILKINSON. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d, 


Contents:—OUR PAST APATHY.—The AIMS of the GREAT POWERS. 


ro 





—The DEFENCE of BRITISH INTEREKSTS.—The ORGANISATION of 
GOVERNMENT for the DEFENCE of BRITISH INTERESTS.—The IDEA 
of the NATION. 


“‘ His pages contain many pregnant suggestions, aud much food for reflection.” 
—Times, 


TALES OF SOUTH AFRICA. 


By H. A. BRYDEN, 
Author of ‘Gun and Camera in Southern Africa,” “ Kloof and Karroo,” && 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


“There is a fine, wild, gamey flavour about Mr. Bryden’s tales. He is a hanter 
and cluse observer of nature as well as a story-teller.”—Scotsman, 


THE ENEMIES: a Novel. By E.H. 


Cooper, Author of ** Richard Escott,” &. 6s. 


SKETCHES AND STORIES, 


GRAVE AND GAY, By M. Carmicuagy, 3s. 6d, 


TORRIBA: a Princess of the Amo- 


THE AMAZING MARRIAGE, 


FOURTH EDITION. 
By GEORGE MEREDITH. 


Crown 8v0, 6s. 


“To say that Mr. Meredith is at his best in ‘The Amazing Marriage’ is to say 
that he has given us a masterpiece,”—Daily News, 





NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION, 
Revised and Brought Up to Date. 


WITH A NEW CHAPTER ON THE LATE WAR IN THE EAST 


PROBLEMS OF THE FAR EAST. 


JAPAN—COREA—CHINA. 
By the Right Hon. GEORGE N. CURZON, M.P. 


With numerous Lliustrations and Maps. Extra crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


CRICKET SONGS. By Norman 


Gar. New and Cheaper Edition, 1s. 
“Mr. Norman Gale...... the poet of freshness, of the country, of the morning, 
is here the poet of the wholesome joys of cricket. Cricket lovers will find the 
book a treasure.’"—Daily Mail. 


THE VIGIL: a Romance of Zulu 


Life. By Cuartes Montacvge. With Full-page Illustrations by A. D. 
McCormick. 6s. 
“ His story is a strong and humanly interesting one, told in a direct and 
forcible manner,”’—Athenzum, 


JAMES; or, Virtue Rewarded. By 


the Author of ‘‘ Muggleton College.” Orown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
** Let us read ‘James,’ and learn while we laugh.”—Woman, 


MY JAPANESE WIFE. By Clive 


HoutanpD. Illustrated by Fred Appleyard. Eighth Eaition, coloured 
wrapper, ls. 6d, ; cloth, 2s, 
* Tt would be harder still to find a little book more full of delight.” 
—Iaterary World, 
“ INDISPENSABLE FOR EVERY VISITOR TO SWITZERLAND.” 


SECOND EDITION, large demy 8vo, One Guinea net. 


THE ALPS FROM END TO END. 


By Sir WILLIAM MARTIN CONWAY. 
With 100 Full-page [lustrations by A. D. McCormick, 


ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE AND (0, 





2 WHITEHALL GARDENS. WESTMINSTER. 
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FOUNDED IN THE YEAR 1829. 


THE CLERGY MUTUAL 


ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


2 and 83, THE SANCTUARY, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 





Patrons 


His Grace the ARCH BISHOP of CANTERBURY. 
His Grace the AROHBISHOP of YORK. 


PresipEnt—The Right Hon, and Right Rev. the LORD BISHOP of LONDON. 
CuarmMan—The Very Rev. the DEAN of WESTMINSTER. Derrury-Cuainman—The Hon. EDWARD W. 


U 
Pursician—J. KINGSTON FOWLER, Esq., M.A., M.D. 


AS. 


ActvuarY—FRANK B, WYATT, Esq,, F.LA. 


SrecrrTrary—G, H. HODGSON, Esq., M.A. 





OPEN TO THE CLERGY AND THEIR LAY. RELATIVES, 
or Qualificati Prospect 





( Q Bee 
Accumulated Fund, £3,902,853. | Annual Income, £395,073. 





SPECIAL FEATURES :— 
1—The Annual Premiums charged are BELOW THE AVERAGE, this fact being equivalent to an 


IMMEDIATE Bonvs. 


2.—The Expenses of Management are on a remarkably low scale, No AGENTS being employed or Com- 
MISSION paid for the introduction of business. 

3.—The Rate of Mortality among the Members is very much lower than among the general population. 

4,—The combination of the above favourable circumstances has resulted in the return of EXCEPTION. 
ALLY LARGE BonvsrEs to the Assured Members. The Bonus declared for the 5 years ending 
May 31st, 1891, amounted to £517,000, making the total Bonuses distributed £2,622,812. 

5.—The Reserves for the Society’s Liabilities have been estimated on THE MOST STRINGENT BASIS EM- 
PLOYED BY ANY INSURANCE INSTITUTION IN THE UniTED Kinapom. 

6,—Assured Members have therefore ABSOLUTE SECURITY with the prospect of the continuance of a 


HIGH RATE OF Bonvs. 
WHOLE-LIF 


E axpd ENDOWMENT ASSURANCES crantep at Low PREMIUMS, WITH RIGHT OF 


PARTICIPATION IN PROFITS. 





READING CASES for the SPECTATOR, 


*o hold Six Numbers, price 2s, each. 


CASES FOR BINDING 
Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. each. 


May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, 
1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND. 





MEDOC. 


VIN ORDINAIRE, er Dozen. 
Bots. 4-Bots, 
Pore BORDEAUX, an excellent 
light Dinner Wine, or for using 
with or without water. The quality 13s, 7s, 6d. 
will be found equal to wine usually 
sold at much higher prices, 


DINNER CLARET. 
ST, ESTEPHE. 


Superior DINNER WINE, old in 
bottle. We can strongly recom- 
mend thiswine, On comparison it 
will be found equal to wine offered 16a, 
at much higher prices by thesmall 
foreign houses who pester private 
consumers in England, 

FINER CLARETS, of good vintage, 
and old in bottle, at 22s., 26s., 30s., 368,, 42s. per 
dozen, 

HIGH-CLASS CLARETS. 

In fine condition, and at prices, in many cases, 
below the present wholesale price in Bordeaux, 
including Vintages 1868, 1869, 1870, 1874, 1875, 
1878, 1880, 1884, 1887, 1888, 1889. All early im- 
ported by ourselves. 

Prices include Bottles, 


JAMES SMITH AND CO., 


LIVERPOOL: Central Buildings, 
North John Street. 
Manchester: 26 Market Street. 





IRKBECEK BANK: 
ESTABLISHED 1851, 
SOUTHAMPTON BLDGS., Chancery Lane, London. 

TWO-AND-A-HALF PER OENT. INTEREST 
allowed on DEPOSITS, repayable on demand. 

TWO PER CENT. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, 
on the minimum monthly balances, when not drawn 
below £100, 

STOCKS and SHARES Purchased and Sold. 

The BIRKBECK ALMANAOK, with full particu- 
lars, poat-free. 

FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 





HGNIX FIRE OFFICE. 
19 Lombard Street, and 57 Charing Oross, 
LONDON. Established 1782, 
Lowest Ourrent Rates. 
Liberal and Prompt settlements, 
Assured free of all Liability. 
Electric-Lighting Rules supplied, 
W. C. MACDONALD, Joint 
¥F. B, MAODONALD, § Secretaries, 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


PARIS, 1878, 





GOLD MEDAL, 


AND AL 


O YCLING 
L 
ACCIDENTS 


INSURED AGAINST BY THE 
Railway Passengers’ Assurance Co. 
NO EXTRA CHARGE FOR LADIES, 
NO MEDICAL EXAMINATION, 


Established 1849, Claims paid, £3,650,000, 


64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 
A. VIAN, Secretary, 








HE UNION BANE of 
AUSTRALIA, LIMITED, 


Established 1887, Incorporated 1880, 


Paid-up Capital cercccccccrrsrrsssesree 1,500,000 
Reserve Fund 1,000,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors... 3,000,000 
LETTERS of OREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND 
are granted on the Bank’s Branches throughout the 
Colonies of Australia and New Zealand, 
TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANOES are made to the 
Colonies, 
BILLS on the COLONIES are negotiated and sent 
for collection, 
DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on terms 
which may be ascertained on application. 
W. R. MEWBURN, Manager, 
71 Cornhill, London, E.C. 











STAIRS and DOWNSTAIRS. 
y Miss THACKERAY. 

The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSO. 
CIATION for BEFRIENDING YOUNG SERVANTS 
is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted 
(by permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post-free, 
on receipt of two stamps, or in quantities at the rate 
of 10s. per 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
Central Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C., 
to whom Subscriptions and Donations toward the 
Funds of the Association should be sent.—Bankers, 
Messrs. RANSOM, BOUVERIE, and 00O., 1 Pall Mall 
East, 8.W. 





TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 





Including postage toany Yearly. Haljf- Quar- 
part of the United yearly, terly. 
Kingdom... .. ww. ow &1 86,,,0143..072 


Including postage to any 
of the Australasian 
Colonies, America, 
France, Germany, India, 


Chinn, 60... 0 woe 1106... 015%... 078 





————a, 


SUMMER (AUGUST) NUMBER 
NOW READY, Is. 6d. 


PALL MALL MAGAZINE, 
PALL MALL MAGAZINE. 
PALL MALL MAGAZINE. 
PALL MALL MAGAZINE, 


Among its attractive Contents are included ;— 


THE FAN (facsimile reproduc- 
»s 


tions of water-colour drawings 


HARDWICK HALL. By the specia) 

rmission of the Duke of Devonshire, sumptuous 

liustrations of the Art Treasures which em. 

bellish this historic treasure-house are added to 
the description, 


THE CAMBRIDGE A.D.C. is an 
article upon the famous club which forms one of 
the centres of social life in Cambridge, Its 
value is enhanced by the illustrations given of 
well-known living per Kes, politicians, digni- 
taries of the church, all former members of the 
club, in their impersonations of women’s parts 
at the elub’s entertainments. 


THE KINGDOM OF KERRY, 


(Richly Illustrated.) 


THE COUNTRY AND TOWNS OF 
THE DART is a charming Illustrated K+ cord by 
the DucuEss or SomprssEtT of one of the most 
beautiful English rivers, 


AN UNPUBLISHED POEM BY 


WORDSWORTH. A literary curiosity consisting 
of an unpublished verse by WoRDsworTH. It is 
well authenticated, and is reproduced in facsimile, 


FORTUNE - TELLING BY THE 


STARS is a popular article dealing with the 
evolution of one of the so-called magic arts. The 
horoscopes of the Queen and of the Prince of 
Wales are carefully detailed. For those in- 
terested, instructions and diagrams are given for 
casting their own horoscopes without the aid of 
a professiona) medium, 


SUMMER (AUGUST) NUMBER 
NOW READY, 1s. 6d. 
PALL MALL MAGAZINE. 
PALL MALL MAGAZINE. 
PALL MALL MAGAZINE. 
PALL MALL MAGAZINE. 


Exquisitely Illustrated by the leading Artists. 





Offices: 18 CHARING CROSS ROAD, 
LONDON, W.C. 





Now ready, 8vo, 6s, 


THE QUARTERLY REVIEW 
No. 367. 


ConTENTs, 


Sir Epwarp Ham irr. 

Dantr’s Vita Nuova. 

THE GaRDiN. 

DemocRaTIc FINANCE. 

LetTEKs OF EpwaRD FITZGERALD. 

New Meruops oF HistoxicaL ENQuiry. 
CLAUDIAN. . 

Our Inpian FRONTIER. 

THE PHILOSOPHY OF BELIEF, 

. DANTE GABRIEL ROSSETTI. 

. THe Frencu In Mavagascar. (With a Map.) 
. THE CITIZENSHIP OF THE BRITISH NOBILITY. 


Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 


oll aul md 
POE SO DON OUP G0 fo Pt 





JULY, 1896. Price 63. 


THE CHURCH 
QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


Tur CONSTITUTION OF THE CHURCHES IN THE DaYs' 
OF THE APOSTLES. 

THE PRESENT TENDENCIES OF PRESBYTERIANISM. 

Tue EpIsTLE TO THE ROMANS. 

Brieut’s “ Stupies 1s Cxurcn History.” 

ProressoR Moorr’s COMMENTARY ON JUDGES. 

Tur SoMERSET CaRTHUSIANS. 

Grpson’s ‘* THIRTY-NINE ARTICLES.” 

THE ANCIENT MYSTERIES, 

Kesir’s “CHRISTIAN YEAR.” 

De, Beer's Stupies In THEOLOGY AND PERSONAL 
RELIGION, 

THE SEVENTH CEcuMENICAL CoUNCIL 

Tue Epucation Brnu.—Wuat Nexr? 


Snort Notices, 


No, 84 


London: SrorriswoopE and Co., New Street Square. 
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MR. WM. HEINEMANN’S LIST. 


By the Late SIR AUGUSTUS PAGET, G.C.B. 
“4 MINE OF INTEREST.” 


THE PAGET PAPERS. 


DIPLOMATIC AND OTHER CORRESPONDENCE OF 
The Right Hon. Sir Arthur Paget, G.C.B. 
1794-1807. With Two Appendices, 1808 and 1828-1829. 
Arranged and Edited by his Son, 

The Right Hon. SIR AUGUSTUS PAGET, G.C.B. 
(late H.M. Ambassador at Vienna). 

With Notes by Mrs. J. R. GREEN. 

In 2 vols, demy 8vo, with numerous Portraits, 32s, net. 

[Second Thousand. 
Tue TimEs.— Every page of these graphic letters sheds a vivid 
and often novel light upon the period of storm and stress with which 
they deal.” 


ANIMAL SYMBOLISM IN ECCLE- 
SIASTICAL ARCHITECTURB. By Professor E. P, Evans. 


Illustrated, crown Svo, 9s. ae ; ? ; 
Tue Darry News.— This interesting volume is full of curious 


lore, and its seventy-eight illustrative woodcuts add greatiy to its 
value. A most valuable contribution to ecclesiastical story.” 


THE BIOLOGICAL PROBLEM OF 


-—DAY. Preformation or Epigenesis. By Dr. Oscar Henrtwia. 
Sonineed by P. CoaLmers MitcHEeLt, M.A, Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d 


MADE IN GERMANY. By Ervzsr E. 


Wituams. Reprinted, with Additions, from ‘*The New Review.” 1 vol. 
crown Sr0, 2s, 6d. 
Tur St. JamES’s GazetrE.— His book is a little one, but it is 
better worth studying than many treatises ten times its bulk...... One 
for all Englishmen to read and to think over; st is uncommonly 


salutary.” 





New Fiction. 
MAX NORDAU’S NEW NOVEL. 


THE MALADY OF THE CENTURY 


By Max Norpav, Author of “ Degeneration,” &. 1 vol. crown 8vo, 63. 
[Neat week. 
A NEW VOLUME BY HENRY JAMES. 


EMBARRASSMENTS. By Henry 


James, Author of ‘‘ Terminations.” 1 vol. crown 8vo, 6s. 

Tur Datty News.—‘ Mr. Henry James is the Meissonier of 
literary art. In his new volume we find all the exquisiteness, the 
precision of touch, that are his characteristic qualities. A curiously 
fascinating volume.” 


‘A UNIQUE AND DARING BOOK,” 


WITHOUT SIN. By Marty J. Prir- 


CHARD. 1 vol. crown 8vo, 68. , 

Tue Lirerary WorLp.—* We advise our readers not to neglect 
Mr. Pritchard’s remarkable story. The book teems with ability, and it 
will be strange indeed if Mr. Pritchard does not come into great 
repute,” 

“THE NOVEL OF THE YEAR.” 


ILLUMINATION. By Harotp Freperic, 
Author of “In the Valley,” &. Fifth Edition, 1 vol. crown 8vo, 6s. 
Tue Dairy CuHRronicte.—* The work of a man born to write 
fiction, of a keen observer, a genuine humourist, a thinker always 
original, and sometimes even profound.” 


A NEW NOVEL BY Z Z. 


THE WORLD AND A MAN. By 


Z. Z., Author of ‘‘ A Dramain Dutch.” 1 vol. crown 8vo, 6s. 
Tue Patt Matt Gazerre.— One of the cleverest novels that we 
have read for some time. Thoroughly thought out and finely told 
with a rare artistic ‘ aloofness.’”’ 


BY A NEW WRITER. 


THE ELEVENTH COMMAND- 


MENT. By Haturwet. SurciiFFe. 1 vol. crown 8vo, 6s. 
THE Dairy CHronicLe.—* A capital story full of strong situa- 
tions. All the characters are real and effective men and women, and 
their actions are always natural and intelligible.” 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “INCONSEQUENT LIVES.” 


EL’'S DAUGHTER. By J. H. Pzarcez. 


1 voi, crown 8yo, 3s. 6d. 
Two New Volumes in ‘The Pioneer Series.” 


ACROSS AN ULSTER BOG. By M. 


HaMILTON, Author of “A Self-Denying Ordinance.” Cloth, 3s. net; paper, 
2s. 6d. net, 


Tue Woriv.—* A serious, straightforward tale of Irish life, 


—_o written. Reminds us of Anthony Trollope’s best Irish 
ovels, 


ONE OF GOD’S DILEMMAS. By 


ALLEN Upwarp, A: “ ” ge 
2s, 6d, net, » Author of “A Orown of Straw.” Cloth, 3s. net; paper, 


wondon: WILLIAM HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.C. 





GARDNER, DARTON AND CO.'S 


NEW BOOKS AND NEW EDITIONS. 





NOW READY. 


THE XXXIX ARTICLES AND THE 


AGE OF THE REFORMATION. An Historical and Doctrinal 
Exposition in the Light of Contemporary Di ts 
By E. TYRRELL GREEN, M.A., Lecturer in Theol 
David's College, Lampeter; sometime Scholar of St. Jo’ 
Demy 8vo, cloth boards, 10s. 6d. 


PASTOR IN PAROCHIA. 


By the Right Rev. W. WALSHAM HOW, D.D., Bishop of Wakefield. 

Feap. 8vo, cloth circuit, 3s. 6d. This is an entirely New Edition (24th) with 
additianal Services and Readings, The size is slightly smalier than the 
previons editions, and it is printed on thinner paper in order to be more com 
venient for the pocket. 





and Hebrew, 8t. 
's College, Oxford. 


SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 


WORK IN GREAT CITIES. Six 


Lectures on Pastoral Theology, delivered in the Divinity School, Oambridge. 
By the Rev. A. F. WINNINGTON INGRAM, M.A., Head of the Oxford 
House, and Rector of Bethnal Green. With Introduction by the Rev. 
HERBERT E. RYLE, D.D., Hulsean Professor of Divinity, Cambridge. 
Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 3s, 6d. 


SPECTATOR.—“ Full of admirably practical counsel, the fruit 
of personal experience, natural wisdom, and sympathetic insight 
into, and study of, human nature,” 

CHURCH TIMES.—" We unhesitatingly tell all workers, lay 
or clerical, that they are doing themselves and their work great 
injustice so long as they remain unacquainted with Mr. 
Ingram’s book.” 

ROCK.—“ We join Professor Ryle in the wish that this book may 
be in the hands of candidates for orders and of those who have 
the prepiration of them. But we think it ought to be in the 
hands of every vicar and curate.” 


SECOND EDITION. NOW READY, 


LOOKING UPWARD. Papers {ntro- 


ductory to the Study of Social Questions from a Religious Point of View. 


By the Rev. the Hon. JAMES ADDERLEY, M.A., Author of “The New 
Floreat,” Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 3s, 6d. 


ATHEN 420UM.—“ ‘Looking Upward’ is a volume of papers of 
real value......No good Christian can reject his teaching as un- 
necessary, and it is given with a simplicity and a truthfulness 
which go to the reader’s heart.” 

DAILY CHRONICLE.—“ A vigorous treatment of what may 
be termed Christian sociology, from one who certainly has a 
moral right, derived from hard experience and self-denial second 
to none, to speak on this theme.” 

BRITISH WEEKLY.—“ One need not be either a Socialist or 
a Sacramentarian to thank Mr. Adderley for this book, whicb 
palpitates with devotion to Christ and His poor.” 


THIRD EDITION, 


SWEETHEART TRAVELLERS. A 


Child’s Book for Children, for Women, and for Men. 

By 8. R. CROCKETT. Illustrated by Gonpox Browye and W. H.C. Grooms. 
Fancy cloth boards, large 8ve, 6s. 

Large-paper Edition, limited to 150 Copies, numbered and signed by Author 
and Artists, 31s. 6d, net. 


TIMES.—“ Had any one ever been disinclined to believe in Mz. 
Croekett’s genius, he must have recanted and repented in sack- 
cloth and asbes after enjoying ‘Sweetheart Travellers,’ It is 
the rarest of all rarities, and ve:i'ably a child’s book for 
children, as well as for women and for men. It is seldom, in- 
deed, that the reviewer has the opportunity of bestowing un- 
stinted praise, with the feeling that the landation is, nevertheless, 
inadequate.” 

WORLD.—“ Mr. Orockett must be credited with one of the most 
pronounced successes of the season.” 

SCOTSMAN.—“ One of the daintiest and most charming of 
gift-books.” 

THIRD EDITION. 


A PRINCESS OF THE GUTTER. 


By L. T. MEADE. 
Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 6s. 


LITERARY WORLD.—" One of the best books of the seasoz 
is ‘A Princess of the Gutter,’ by L. T. Meade—a refined and 
fascinating tale of London life. It might almost have beep 
written by Sir Walter Besant.” 


HELPFUL HALF-HOURS. A Book 


of Sunday Reading for Busy People. 
By Mrs. 0. D, FRANCIS, Author of “ A Story of the Church of England,” &. 
Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 1s, 6d. 


BRADFORD OBSERVER.—“ Mrs. Francis is a staunch 
Churchwoman, and her reviewer is’not a Churchman. We 
differ with her about several things, but, none the less, we 
greatly enjoy her writing, which is clear, plain. homely in style, 
and full of good sense and Christian spirit. We are sure that 
any one, from the parson to the maid-of-al'.work, might find 
profit in reading these bright and wise and kindly counsels,”” 


MONTH BY MONTH. 


Contents oF No, 7.—JULY 
Tue New Froreat. By James Adderley. 
RECOLLECTIONS OF PERSONS AND Events, By the Rev. A. R. Pennington. 
Pras Biossoms. By the Author of *‘ Honor Bright,” Illus, by Helen Miles. 
Listen! By J. E. Panton. 
Hewprut Hatr Hoers. By Mrs. C. D. Francis, 
Price One-Halfpenny. 


GARDNER, DARTON and CO., 3 Paternoster Buildings, London. 
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CLARENDON PRESS LIST. 


Just published, in Two Sizes. 


BY THE RIGHT HON. W. E. GLADSTONE. 


1) LIBRARY EDITION. Medium 8vo, forming an additional volume to Mr. 
Gladstone’s Edition of BUILER’S WORKS, with which it is uniform, 
cloth, 10s. 6d. 

2) POPULAR EDITION. Long primer type, crown 8yo, cloth, 4s, 6d. 


STUDIES SUBSIDIARY TO 
THE WORKS OF BISHOP BUTLER. 


Part I., Chapters I,-XI., ON BUTLER. Part II., Chapters 1.-V., ON A 
FUTURE LIFE. 
Part IT., Chapters :—VI. Determinism.—VII. Teleology.—VIII. Miracle.— 
IX. Mediation.—X. Probability as the Guide of Life. 
TIMES.—“ Mr. Gladstone has written nothing better than some passages in 
this volome...... It communicates to the reader some sparks of the author’s 


enthusiasm.” b pir 
DAILY NEWS.—“ Will be found fascinating by those that have a mind to 


theological or philosophical matters. 
MORNING POST.—“ The most attractive volume of those Mr. Gladstone has 


devoted to a subject which bas long occupied his attention.” 
WESTMINSTER GAZETTE.—" We have said enough to send the judicious 
reader to the book for the sake of both its great writer and its great subject.” 
MANCHESTER GUARDIAN.—“ May take rank as a serious contribution to 
the history of philosophy.” 


BY THE SAME EDITOR. 
In 2 vols, demy 8vo, cloth, price 28s, 


THE WORKS OF JOSEPH BUTLER, D.C.L., 
some time Lord Bishop of Durham. Divided into Sections, with Sectional 
Headings, an Index to each volume, and some Occasional Notes, also Pre- 


fatory Matter. 
Vol. I., containing Analogy, &c. Vol. II., containing Sermons, &. 


THE OXFORD ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 


New Section. Now ready, 4to, paper covers, price 2s. 6d. 

A NEW ENGLISH DICTIONARY ON HISTORICAL PRINCIPLES, 

Founded mainly on the Materials collected by the Philological Society. 
DIFFLUENT—DISBURDEN. Rdited by Dr. James A. H. Mueray, 

with the Assist of many Scholars and Men of Science. 





Just published, 8vo, cloth, with 61 Plates, Vols. I. and IL, £1 12s. net. 
Vol. 1.: Cronos—Zens—Hera—Athena, Vol. II.: Artemis—Hecate—Aphrodite, 


THE CULTS OF THE GREEK STATES. 


With over 100 Illustrations from Original Sources. By L. R. Farnet, MLA., 
Fellow and Tutor of Exeter College, Oxford. 
Vol, IIL. in preparation. 


Now ready. Part Il.—From the Settlement to the Disruption of 
the Kingdom. 
Extra feap. 8vo, stiff covers, with Maps, 2s. 6d. 


OLD TESTAMENT HISTORY FOR 
SCHOOLS. By the Rey. T. H. Sroxox, D.D., late Headmaster of King’s 
College School, London, 

Part I.—From the Creation to the Settlement in Palestine, 2s. 6d. 
Part I1I.—From the Disruption to the Return from Oaptivity. [Shortly. 


India Paper Edition, cloth, red under gilt edges, 10s. 6d, net. 


HOMERI OPERA ET RELIQUIAE. By D. 


B. Monro, M.A., Provost of Oriel College, Oxford, 


Part I., small 4to, paper covers, 8s, .6d. net, 


A COMPENDIOUS SYRIAC DICTIONARY. 


Founded upon the Thesaurus Syriacus of the late R. Payne Smitu, D.D, 
Edited by J, Payne SmiTu. 





ALSO PUBLISHED BY HENRY FROWDE. 


Just published, demy 8vo, paper covers, 1s, net. 


ON THE INTERPRETATION OF GREEK 


MUSIC. By Crcit Torr, M.A. 
TIMES.—“ A useful and thorough little piece of work.” 


London: HENRY FROWDE, 
OLARENDON PRESS WAREHOUSE, AMEN CORNER, E£.O, 








THE FORUM. 


Vol. XXI. No, 5. JULY, 1896, 
ConTEnNTS. 


JEFFERSON AND His Party To-Dar... Hon. William E. Russell, 
Tue PRESIDENTIAL OUTLOOK as EvRO- 
PEANS VIEW IT ba ee aad 
Reasons FOR AN IMMEDIATE ARBITRA- 
TION TREATY WITH ENGLAND... one 
Mr. CLEVELAND’s SECOND ADMINISTRA- 
TION ... eee oe ove eee one 
BaRON DE HIRsce ... ene ove ove 
THEODORE ROOSEVELT AS A HISTORIAN 
CarpinaL Mannino, ANGLICAN AND 
RoMAN eee aap ose ove ° 
SUBSTITUTES FOR THE SALOON ... 
Is THERE ANOTHER LIFE? ase ‘ine 
PRFSIDENT ANGELL’S QUARTER-CENTEN- 
NIAL ... ooo eee eee eee eee 
Mo.rke ayp His GENERALSHIP eee 


Eighteenpence, 


Paul Leroy-Beaulieu, 
Pres. Charles W. Eliot. 


George Walton Green, 
Hon. Oscar 8, Straus, 
W. P. Trent. 


The Venerable Dr. O, O. Tiffany, D.D, 
Francis G. Peabody. 
Goldwin Smith, 


Martin L. D’Ooge. 
J. Von Verdy du Vernois, 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 24 Bedford St., Strand, London, W.C. 








MESSRS. LONGMANS AND CO0.’8 Uist. 


NEW NOVEL BY HENRY SETON MERRIMAN 


FLOTSAM: 


THE STUDY OF A LIFE, 


By HENRY SETON MERRIMAN, 
Author of “ The Sowers,” &c. 
With Frontispiece and Vignette by H. G, Massey, A.R.E. 
Crown 8vo, 6s, 
GENTLEWOMAN.—* Mr. Henry Seton Merriman is surpassi i ee 
story now running through Longman’s Magazine, the periaa par wh ir 
of the Indian Mutiny.” cing that 


BRIGHTON SOCIETY.—“ Mr. Merriman’s ‘Flotsam’ is on 
stories of the Indian Mutiny we have ever read.” © of the best 





Mr. William Morris’s Works, 

Messrs. LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO. are now issuing a 
Cheaper Edition of the LIBRARY E! ITION of i, 
WILLIAM MORRIS’S. POETICAL WORKS. 

Complete in Ten Volumes, crown 8vo, price 6s. each, viz. :— 

THE EARTHLY PARADISE. 4 vols., 6s. each. 

THE LIFE AND DEATH OF JASON. 6s. 

THE DEFENCE OF GUENEVERE, and other Poems. 6s, 

THE STORY OF SIGURD THE VOLSUNG, and the Fall of the 
Niblungs. 6s. 


POEMS BY THE WAY; and LOVE IS ENOUGH; or, The 
Freeing of Pharamond. A Morality. 6s. 


THE ODYSSEY OF HOMER: Done into English Verse. 6s, 
THE ZNEIDS OF VIRGIL. Done into English Verse, 6s, 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 


LECTURES ON THE COUNCIL OF TRENT 


delivered at Oxford 1892-93. By James AnTHONY Froups, late Regius Pro. 
fessor of Modern History. Cabinet Edition, crown 8vo, 6s. 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION, 


GATHERING CLOUDS: a Tale of the Days 


of St. Chrysostom. By Freperick W. Farrar, D.D., Dean of Oanterbury, 
New and Cheaper Edition, crown 8vo, 7s, 6d. 


THE GAS AND OIL ENGINE. By Ducat 


CxiEBK, Associate Member of the Institution of Civil Enviveers, Feliow of 
the Chemical Society, Member of the Royal Institut:on, Fel ow of the Lusti. 
tute of Patent Agents, Sixth Edition, Revised and Enlarged, 8vo, 15s, 


ELIJAH THE PROPHET, and other Sacred 


Poems. By Groras Wasuincton Moon, Hon. F.R.S.L., Author of “ The 
Soul’s Enquiries Answered,” &c. Fourth Edition, 16mo, 2s. 6d. 


THE SILVER LIBRARY,—New Volumes, 
THE GREVILLE MEMOIRS. 


A JOURNAL OF THE REIGNS OF KING 


GEORGE IV., KING WILLIAM IV., and QUEEN VICTURIA, By 
Cuak.es O, F. Grevituz, formerly Olerk of the Council. 8 vols. crown 8yo, 
83, 6d.each. (Vols. I.-IIL. now ready.) 


THE STRANGE CASE OF DR. JEKYLL 


AND MR. HYDE; WITH OTHER FABLES, By Rozert Louis StTevex- 
son. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
*,* This volume contains the Fables which originally appeared in “ Longman’s 
Magazine” for August and September, 1895. 


THE ‘FALCON’ ON THE BALTIC: a 


Coasting Voyage from Hammersmith to Copenhagen in a Three-Ton Yacht. 
By E. F. Knicut, With Map and 11 Illustrations by Arthur Shephard, 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


THE ENGLISH HISTORICAL REVIEW. 
N 


No. 43. JULY. Royal 8vo. Price 5s. 
Edited by 8, R. GARDINER, ars ear and REGINALD L, POOLE, 


Ay 
1. Articles. 
Ear.y British CuristraniTy, By F. Haverfield, 
Tue Oricin oF THE Turks, By E. H. Parker. 
Canon Law in Enatanp. Part I. By Professor Maitland, LL.D, 
OROMWELL AND Mazarin 1n 1652. By S. R. Gardiner, D.C.L. 

2. Notes and Documents.—The Problem’ of the Hundred, By E, Jenks— 
Vacarius-Mantuanus. By F, Li-bermann.—The Barons de Mauley. By 0. 
Kingsford.—An Unpublished Notice of the Battleof Lewes. By J. P. Gilson 
—Reformation Changes in a City Parish, By the Rev. A. G. B, Atkinson.— 
A Jacobite at the Court of Hanover. By J. F. Chance, 

3. Reviews of Books.—4. Correspondence,—5, Notices of Periodicals.—6, List of 
Recent Historical Publications, 


THE EDINBURGH REVIEW.—No. 377, 


MANNING AND THE OATHOLIC REACTION OF OUR TIMES, 

‘tne New ScorrisH NovELISTs. 

SHERIDAN. 

He UNIVERSITIES OF THE MIDDLE AGES, 

Tue Couytress Krasinska’s Diary. 

Tue PaGet PaPeErs. 

GARDENS AND Garpen ORAFT. 

THe GOVERNMENT OF FRANCE Srncx 1870. 

— AND THE NATIONAL PORTRAIT GALLERY. 
GYPT. 


LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., London, New York, and Bombay. 
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MESSRS. WM. BLACKWOOD & SONS’ 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. © 





“EVERY POLITICIAN SHOULD READ” 


THE CLOSURE AND COMMON-SENSE. 


SEE 
BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE 


FOR JULY. 


« A powerful essay which every politician should read,” 
—Spectator. 
«A strongly written article.”—Scotsman (in leading article on 
the same). ; . 
™ The ae is of special interest just now.” 
—Birmingham Gazette. 


THE CLOSURE AND COMMON-SENSE. 


SEE 


BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE 
FOR JULY. 


THE JULY NUMBER ALSO CONTAINS :— 


Rozix Repivives. By Hamish Hendry.—Tue Inp1AN ImuprrRiat SERVICE 
Troors.—How SuMMER CaME TO CaITHNESS. By Sir Herbert Maxwell, Bart, 
M.P.—Tue Musical TEMPERAMENT AND ITS Manirestations. By W. W. 
Hutchings—Tu’ PLoveuin’ 0’ TH’ SunNyFIELDS. By M. E. Francis,—Lapy 
TRAVELLERS.—AN UNCROWNED KinG: A Romance or Hien Pouitics.—THe 
Game aND GaME Laws oF NoRWAY.—SoME REFLECTIONS OF A SCHOOLMASTER, 
—DepaTH IN THE ALPS.—LoRD LILFORD’s “Birds oF NORTHAMPTONSHIRE,”— 
In Axcapy. By Charles T. Lusted.—Tue Apotueosis oF Russta. 





ADMIRAL HORNBY’S LIFE. 
At all Libraries. 


ADMIRAL OF THE FLEET 
SIR GEOFFREY 
PHIPPS HORNBY, 


G.C.B. 
ABiograpby. By Mrs. Frep Eaerton. With 3 Portraits, demy 8vo, 16s. 
“ A noble and inspiring record of faithful and distingnished service.”— Times, 
“A deeply interesting narrative penned in a fascinating literary style.”"—Army 
and Navy Gazette, 





BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘MONA MACLEAN,” 
SECOND EDITION, now ready, 


FELLOW 
TRAVELLERS. 


By Granam Travers, Author of “Mona Maclean, Medical Student.’ 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 

“ Charmingly told ani makes pleasant reading.”—Scotsman, 

“Graham Travers is a careful and clever writer.””— Glasgow Herald, 





BY THE AUTHOR OF “IN FURTHEST IND.” 


HIS EXCELLENCY’S 
ENGLISH 
GOVERNESS. 


By Sypnry G. Grier, Author of ‘In Furthest Ind,” &e. Crown Svo, 63. 
“ A lively and racy account of English life in places where the novelist seldom 
penetrates.””—Daily Telegraph, 
‘A picturesque story full of fresh scenes and interests.”—Athenzwm, 





BY THE AUTHOR OF “MARGREDEL.” 
GREY MANTLE 


AND 


GOLD FRINGE. 


By Davip Storrak Metprum, Author of “The Story of Margrédel,” 
&e. Crown 8vo, 6s, 


“A master of his very refined art......In ‘The Laird of Inch,’ he 
8 very refined art...... gets nearer 
to the heart of Scotland than any contemporary writer has done.”—Academy, 





NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 
BALMORAL: 


A ROMANCE 
OF THE 
QUEEN’S COUNTRY. 


By ALEXANDER ALLARDYCE, Auth bias i 
7 or of “The City of Sunshine,” 
**Earlscourt,” &, Orown 8v0, 6s. : , - 





WILLIAM 


BLACKWOOD AND 


SONS, 


MACMILLAN & C0.’S NEW BOOKS. 


2 vols. demy Svo, 25s. net. 


MEMORIALS (Part I), 
FAMILY AND PERSONAL, 1766-1865. 


By ROUNDELL PALMER, Earl of SELBORNE. 
With Portraits avd Illustrations, 


TIMES.—‘ They abound in sources of general and personal interest...... We 
shall await the sequel of these two volumes with no little interest.” 


WITH A MEMOIR OF THE AUTHOR BY LESLIE STEPHEN. 
Demy §Svo, 10s. 6d, 


SAMUEL TAYLOR COLERIDGE. A Narra- 


tive of the Events of his Life. By James Drxrs CampBeLL, With 
Portrait. 











Crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE SCENERY OF SWITZERLAND AND 


THF CAUSES TO WHICH IT IS DUK. By the Right Hon. Sir Jonun 
Luspock, Bart., M.P., F.R.S., &c. 
TIMES.—“A distinctly valuable contribution to a large and important 
subject.” 





Fcap. 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


MICHAEL AND HIS LOST ANGEL. A 


Play, in Five Acts, By Henry ArtHur Jones, Author of **The Middle- 
man.” 





SECOND EDITION, now ready. 


THE STATESMAN’S YEAR-BOOK. 


Statistical and Historical Annual of the States of the World for the Year 
1896, Edited by J. Scorr Kettie, Assistant Secretary to the Royal 
Geographical Society. Thirty-third Annual Publication. Revised after 
Official Returns, Crown 8vo, 10s, 6d. 











Extra Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


THE CHILD, ITS SPIRITUAL NATURE. 


By Henry Kine Lewis, Oompiler of “Songs for Little Singers in the 
Sunday School and Home.” 








Crown &vo, 6s. 


A FIRST BOOK OF JURISPRUDENCE 


. FOR STUDENTS OF THE COMMON LAW. By Sir Freperick Por 
Lock, Bart., Barrister-at-Law, &c. 


MACMILLAN and CO. (Limited), London. 








NOW READY. 


THE YELLOW BOOK. 


VOL. X. 


Small 4to, 334 pp., 13 Full-page Illustrations, with a new Title 
page and Cover Design by T. Illingworth Kay. 5s. net. 


THE LITERARY CONTRIBUTIONS by 


“The Yellow Dwarf,” Ménie Muriel Dowie, Rosamund Mar- 
riott-Watson, Henry Harland, Richard Garnett, C.B., LL.D., 
Samuel Mathewson Scott, Renée de Coutans, Mrs. Murray 
Hickson, Oswald Sickert, Marie Clothilde Balfour, Eva Gore- 
Booth, K. Douglas King, Francis Watt, Ernest Wentworth, 
Ella D’Arcy, and Vernon Lee. 


THE ART CONTRIBUTIONS by 

Mrs. Stanhope Forbes, Katharine Cameron, J. Herbert 
McNair, Margaret Macdonald, Frances Macdonald, D. Y. 
Cameron, Nellie Syrett, Laurence Housman, and Charles 
Conder. 


IN SCARLET AND GREY: 


Stories of Soldiers and others, by FLtoreNce HENNIKER; and 


THE SPECTRE OF THE REAL, by Txomas 


Harpy and Fiorence Henniker. Crown 8vo, with Cover 
Design by Patten Wilson. (Keynotes Series.) 3s. 6d. net. 


DAY BOOKS. By Mastzz E. Worroy. 


Crown 8vo, with Cover Design by Patten Wilson. (Key- 
nates Series.) 3s. 6d. net. 


ST. AUGUSTINE AT OSTIA: 


Oxford Sacred Poem. By Rev. H. C. Bescuine, M.A. Crown 
8vo, wrappers, ls, net. 








EDINBURGH AND LONDON, 


JOHN LANE. The Bodley Head, Vigo Street, W, 
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MESSRS. RIVINGTON, PERCIVAL, AND COS LIST 





SECOND EDITION, crown 8vo, 7s. 6d, 


THE EGYPT OF THE HEBREWS 
AND HERODOTOS. 
By the Rev. A. H. Sarce, Professor of Assyriology at Oxford. 


SECOND EDITION, REVISED, in 2 vols. crown 8v0, 168. 
with numerous Illustrations. 


OLD TOURAINE: 


the Life and History of the Famous Chateaux of France. 
By Turopore Anprza Cook, B.A., Author of “ Tobogganing at St. Moritz.” 


There are a few copies still left of the large-paper édition de luxe, signed and 
numbered, with the illustrations hand-printed upon Japanese paper and mounted, 
price £5 5s, net each. 


SECOND EDITION, demy 8vo, with Maps, 16s, 


VENICE: 
e 
an Historical Sketch of the Republic. 
By Horatio F. Brown, Author of “ Life on the Lagoons,” 


SECOND EDITION, REVISED, crown 8vo, with numerous Illustrations, 6s, 


LIFE ON THE LAGOONS. 


By Horatio F. Brown, Author of “ Venice: an Historical Sketch.” 


Crown 8vo0, 3s. 


RICHARD LOVELL EDGEWORTH 


A Belection from his Memoirs. 
Edited by Beatrix L, ToLtemacueE (the Hon, Mrs, Lionel Tollemache). 


Feap, 8vo, 38. 6d. 


WORDS AND DAYS. 


A Table Book of Prose and Verse. 


Compiled by Bowrrr Nicnots. With a Preface by GEorGE SaINTSBURY, 
= of Rhetoric and English Literature in the University of Edin- 
urg 


Small feap. 8vo, 3s, 6d. 


DAILY FOOTSTEPS IN THE 
CHURCH’S PATH. 
Being Daily Readings in Prose and Verse arranged in the Order of the 
Church’s Year from Advent to All Saints’ Day. 
With a Preface by the Rev, T. B. Dover, M.A., Vicar of Old Malden, Surrey. 


Demy 8vo, 12s, 
A NEW NATURAL THEOLOGY. 


Based upon the Doctrine of Evolution. 
By the Rev. J, Monzis, M.A., Vicar of Westoe, South Shields, 


Crown 8yo, 5s, 


SERMONS PREACHED IN THE 
PARISH CHURCH OF LEEDS, 1887-95. 
By the Right Rev, E, 8, Tatzot, D.D., Lord Bishop of Rochester. 


Crown 8v0, 4s. 6d. 
THE MYSTERY OF THE CROSS. 


Being Eight Addresses on the Atonement, 
By the Rev. W. O. Burrows, M.A., Principal of the Clergy School, Leeds, 


Just published, demy 8vo, 1s. 


THE ROMAN CATHOLIC DOC- 


TRINE OF INTENTION, AND ANGLICAN ORDERS, 
was: ao Hopees, Author of “Bishop Guest and Articles XXVIII. and 


PUBLISHED FOR THE EASTERN CHURCH ASSOCIATION. 


Crown Svo, 7s, 6d. 


RUSSIA AND THE ENGLISH 
CHURCH DURING THE LAST FIFTY YEARS, 


Vol. I. Containing a Correspondence between Mr. William Palmer, Fellow 
of Magdalen College, Oxford, and M. Komiakoff, in the years 1844-1853, 


Edited by W. J. Braxseck, M.A., F.S.A., Magdalen College, Oxford, 


Orown 8vo, 8s. 6d, 


EAST SYRIAN DAILY OFFICES. 


Translated from the Syriac, with Introduction, Notes, and Indices, and an 
Appendix containing the Lectionary and Glossary. 





By AgtHur Joun Macuean, M.A., Dean of Argyll and the Isles, ] 


Crown 8vo, 1 vol., 7s, 6d. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THRE 
HISTORY OF THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND 
from the EARLIEST TAMMES TO THE PRESENT DAY. 
By H. 0. Waxemay, M.A., Fellow of All Souls’ College, and Tutor of Keble 
College, Oxford. [In September, 


With Maps, crown 8vo. 


PERIODS OF EUROPEAN 
HISTORY. 
General Editor—Artuur Hassatt, M.A., Student of Christ Church, Oxford, 


Period I. The Dark Ages, A.D. 476-918. 
By C. W. C. Oman, M.A., Fellow of All Souls’ College, Oxford. 7s. 6a, 


Period V. The Ascendancy of France, A.D. 1598-1715, 
By H. O, Wakeman, M.A., Fellow of All Souls’ College, and Tutor of 
Keble College, Oxford. 6s, 


Period VI. The Balance of Power, A.D. 1715-1789, 
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